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CAVALRY WAR LESSONS. 


ILITARY SCIENCE is composed of elements in perpetual evolu- 
tion, just as with a large body of troops en route, each subdi- 
vision in its daily turn, marches at the head of the column. 

Thus we have had an infantry day, with its improvements in small- 
arm fire and battle formations: these, it was said, neutralized the 
power of artillery, swept cavalry off the field, and virtually revo- 
lutionized warfare. Then came the day of artillery, with its mons- 
ter cannon, marvellous range, battering power and penetration. 
And now we are witnessing the dawn of a cavalry day: that it will 
be a day of surprising achievement and wide departure from some 
rusty traditions who can doubt? 

It may be presumed that in the next war the independence, bold- 
ness and versatility of the cavalry will be marked features. In these 
respects the American War, 1861-5, was above all recorded cam- 
paigns, remarkable. The tendency of foreign writers to quote from 
the liistory of that conflict, and the recent changes in the organiza- 
tion and instruction of European cavalry, based upon our experience 
then, render it important that the record of that experience should 
be accurate, and that American military students should give due 
weight to the war lessons of that period, as well as to the results of 
later European campaigns. 
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Aside from the official reports, there are but few works bearing 
upon the cavalry operations of the last twenty-five years. Among 
the more notable contributions to the literature of this subject are 
the “Cavalry Letters” of Prinz Krarr zu HonENLOHE-INGELFINGEN, 
of the German army. The professional standing of this writer, the 
attractive form in which he expresses his views, and the ease with 
which he discusses the details of the three arms, have given to his 
“ Letters on Cavalry” a world-wide circulation and in some respects, 
perhaps, undue weight. For he does not claim to be of the true 
vavalry faith; and the limitations he imposes on the use of mounted 
troops indicate that he has failed to grasp the great possibilities of the 
arm, and that, therefore, his cavalry precepts should be taken cum 
grano salis. I assert this all the more confidently, as a German 
savalry officer, acknowledged by Prince Krarrt to be “of the highest 
rank and of the greatest experience, both in war and in the instruc- 
tion of troops in time of peace,” also takes issue with him on some- 
what similar grounds. 

Prince Krart briefly reviews the field service of cavalry since 
1861, laying stress upon the use of the German cavalry in 1870, and 
referring to American methods with regard to “raids or independent 
expeditions.” 


a 

When it is considered that from 1866 to 1888, there have been in 
Europe but few instances of deviation from the manner of using 
vavalry prescribed by NAPpo.eon, it is not surprising that a modern 


European writer, not a cavalryman, should incline to a conservative 
use of the horse-soldier, employing him as a sort of body-guard to his 
comrade of the infantry, or as a butler to set the battle-banquet, pre- 
vent intrusion, stand behind the host during the repast, and remove 
the dishes at its close. Surely auxiliary service must be performed, but 
it will not, in future, constitute the whole duty of the cavalry, else 
the lessons taught by SHeripan, Stuart, WiLson and Forrest, in 
this country, have been learned in vain. While these lessons em- 
phasize the value of mounted troops as a screen, to obtain intelli- 
gence and to perform the functions of “ Divisional” cavalry, before, 
during, and after a battle, yet they also demonstrate their value as 
an independent force, operating at a distance, cutting an enemy's 
communications, anticipating his occupation of strategic points, and 
engaging his infantry, with improved fire-arms, on more advanta- 
geous terms than ever before. 


I know that some military critics are apt to consider any recom- 
mendations for the development of independence in an arm of service 
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as due rather to an excessive esprit de corps than to a desire for the 
general interests of the army. How far do facts justify such a ree- 
ommendation here? 

Judged by the war tests of 1866-88, Prince Krart is excusable 
for underestimating the value of independent cavalry expeditions and 
dismounted fighting; during that period there was a dearth of both. 
But had he more thoroughly studied the operations of the 300,000 
horsemen who, from 1861 to 1865, swarmed over the vast territory 
of the United States, and who, unfettered by but not unmindful of 
tradition, passed so successfully through the crucible of war, I am 
sure he would have modified his remarks on “Raids” and “ Dis- 
mounted Cavalry”: certainly he would not have treated the first 
subject with an allusion to its poetic side, according to the gallant 
Von Borcke,* nor so confidently declare that five hundred good in- 
fantry can oppose the dismounted troopers of an entire cavalry 
division, with every prospect of success. 

It is fortunate for Germany that another distinguished officer, 
(General Von Scuipr), held different views as to the importance 
of fighting on foot. He said: “We cannot conceal from ourselves 
that in the last campaign (1870) we appeared in the field totally 
unprepared in this respect, and the partial successes which we 
gained were due merely to the want of cohesion in the newly-formed 
troops of the enemy and to the acknowledged bravery of our regi- 
ments, and not to the instruction which they had received.” 

Great emphasis has been laid upon the unfavorable bearing of 
its value has, thus, been enhanced; for with the bgeech-loader came 
an improved morale of the cavalry soldier and, in his hands, the ma- 
gazine gun has achieved its greatest triumphs. Cavalry is all that 
it has been, and more; it moves abreast of tactical reform; more 
than ever it is a strategic factor; if it now seldom thunders down in 
ponderous masses upon the front of an infantry line of battle, it may, 
yet, dash with equal effect upon the hostile flanks. If more poetry 
in the past, there is full measure of glory and usefulness in the 


improved small-arm fire upon the use of cavalry: on the contrary 


future. 

Prince Krarr has confined himself to a consideration of the 
auxiliary use of cavalry; as he says, very truly, the duties of cav- 
alry in that respect must be performed with more precision than 
ever. To this end, however, the “individuality” of the unit and the 
independence of the mass must be cultivated. Make your cavalry 


*In Blackwood's Magazine, 
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a self-reliant body, and its value as an auxiliary force will be in- 
creased. But it must be able to “cut loose,” and it must know how 
to fight on foot, like the horsemen who, in 1865, charged over the 
entrenchments at Selma and Five Forks. In cavalry annals there 
‘annot be found more important, more glorious feats of arms than 
these; yet one was an “auxiliary,” the other an “independent” opera- 
tion; and in one day those troops, each of them, charged mounted 
with the arme blanche and on foot with the breech-loading carbine. 

Let us briefly review the salient features of the cavalry opera- 
tions during the Gettysburg campaign, and note how far they go 
toward proving the superiority of the so-called “hybrid” variety 
of cavalry over soldiers taught to leave their saddles only under 
protest. 


AUXILIARY OPERATIONS. 


The campaign of Gettysburg is unique for the variety and im- 
portance of its cavalry service. The strategic points of that service 
have already been discussed in this Journal;* it is my purpose to 
touch upon its tactical features. Within a period of thirty days 
there occurred : 

1. A great cavalry battle and reconnoissance in force (Beverly 
Ford, June 9). 

2. Frequent combats in the performance of screening and in- 
telligence duty (Aldie, Upperville, Middleburg, June 15-21). 

3. The occupation and retention, by cavalry, of a coveted posi- 
tion, in the teeth of a very superior force of the enemy's infantry. 
(Oak Hill, July 1). 

4. Ata critical moment, the reinforcement of an infantry line 
of battle by cavalry. (Seminary Ridge, July 1). 

5. Ina battle crisis, a cavalry division wielding the balance of 
power (Near the Round Tops, July 3). 

6. The defeat by cavalry of an attempt by an equal mounted 
force to gain the rear of an army, during a general engagement. 
(Rummel’s Farm, July 3). 

1. Beverly Ford—It will be remembered that, after the battle 
of Chancellorsville, the opposing armies rested for a time near Fred- 
ericksburg, on opposite sides of the Rappahannock. Early in June, 
1863, General Hooker suspected that General LEE was moving a 


part of his army northward, and to determine this he ordered a 
reconnoissance-in-force across the Rappahannock. It happened that 


* Captain Davis, November 1888. 
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the enemy’s cavalry prepared to execute a similar movément, on the 
same day, and by the same general route. The Union force com- 
prised 7,981 cavalry, 3,000 infantry and twenty-four guns, under 
General Pieasonron. The Confederates under General Stuart, 
numbered about 8,500 cavalry and twenty guns; and these were 
eventually re-inforced by a division of infantry. 

A part of PLEAsonTon’s duty was to develop the enemy’s in- 
fantry as well as to engage an equal force of cavalry. Two small 
brigades of infantry, had therefore, reported to him as reserves and 
to hold the fords behind him in case it became necessary for his cav- 
alry to leave the Rappahannock river far in rear. Now-a-days 
such a provision would be considered, in this country at least, 
superfluous and a reflection upon the selfsupporting character of the 
mounted arm; then it was justified by the rules for such an opera- 
tion, cavalry methods being still somewhat old fashioned. 

On the night of June 8th, PLEasonron bivouacked on the north 
bank of the Rappahannock river, near Beverly and Kelly’s Fords, 
which are eight miles apart. Sruart’s forces were encamped on the 
south side, at and between those fords, with two brigades thrown 
well out to the left of his headquarters on Fleetwood Hill, just in 
front of Brandy Station. It was his intention to cross at Beverly 


and the upper fords next morning, and divert the enemy’s attention 
infantry towards Pennsylvania. Srvu- 


from the movement of LEE’s 

ART, ignorant of PLEASONTON’s proximity, contented himself with a 
nominal observation of the river; with a view to an early crossing, 
four batteries of his horse artillery were parked almost on the verge 
of the river, within a stone’s throw of his enemy. Just at dawn, 
under cover of the fog and the noise of the dam, one-half the Union 
forces, under Greaa, crossed at Kelly’s Ford, while the remaining 
portion, under Burorp, dashed upon the astonished Confederates at 
Beverly, threw them into confusion, and would have taken a rich 
prize, had not the death of Coloned Davis, who led the attacking 
force, checked the ardor of pursuit, and enabled the surprised foe to 
withdraw his guns to the shelter of the timber. Of far greater 
value than captured guns were certain papers, found in the aband- 
oned desk of the artillery commander, which furnished much of the 
information for which PLEAsonton had come. But he could not 
withdraw without crossing sabers with the southern horsemen, who, 
under the inspiring presence of Stuart, soon presented an imposing 
front. Sruart had the advantage of position; the ground, inter- 
sected by ravines and low stone fences, and interspersed with groves 
of large trees, rose gradually in the direction of Brandy Station. A 
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pause by the Union troops for formation enabled the Confederates to 
concentrate upon Burorp’s column. 

Bvurorp’s advance was stoutly contested for four hours, but ulti- 
mately Sruart’s men were forced back upon Brandy Station which 
GREGG was rapidly approaching from Kelly’s Ford. At this critical 
moment a fresh Confederate brigade was thrown in and fiercely 
attacked Burorp’s right. Greoa@ had just connected with Burorp, 
after a warm engagement with the enemy’s right and rear, and the 
combined Union effort was beginning to tell when PLEAsonrTon, at 4 
p. M., having “developed” a distinctly superior infantry force, 
ordered a withdrawal. This was accomplished leisurely and with- 
out interruption, the last of the Union cavalry recrossing the river 
at 7 p.m. The determined character of this engagement is evident 
from its duration of ten hours and its casualties of 932 Unionists 
and more than 500 Confederates; on both sides the loss in officers 
was large. While there was some dismounted fighting, the opera- 
tions were principally mounted and the large number of severe saber 
wounds attests their hand-to-hand character. 

Never before nor since were the conditions so favorable for a 
cavalry duel. Men and horses were in their prime, the numbers op- 
posed nearly equal, the infantry on both sides exercising a moral 
rather than a physical support. From a careful examination of the 
official testimony — Union and Confederate—and my personal recol- 
lections of the fight, I draw the following conclusions: (a) That 
the combat at Beverly Ford may serve as an illustration, on «a mod- 
erate scale, of the great cavalry battles which are to open future 
campaigns; (b) that the dismounted fighting in such engagements 
is as the leaven to the mass, giving consistency to the character of 
the action, adding importance to the results, enabling advantages of 
position to be retained and valuable time to be gained; (c) that the 
Confederate cavalry, caught napping, endeavored to repair its fault 
with promptness and gallantry; it had, however, been checked upon 
the threshold of an aggressive movement, and its leader was taught 
a lesson, which sooner or later is learned by the general who under- 
values his enemy. 

LONGSTREET, Who was present with his corps near the scene of 
this combat, has asserted that, “after Stuart had repulsed the force 
thrown across the river, we might have fallen upon the force and 
crushed it, and then put ourselves in position, threatening the 
enemy's right and rear, which would have dislodged him (Hooker) 
from his position at Fredericksburg, and given us the opportunity 
for an effective blow.” 
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General LonGstREEt’s point is not well taken. What was re- 
ported by General LEE as a “repulse,” was simply a withdrawal, for 
reasons unconnected with the condition of the action, and it is no 
longer seriously claimed that the retirement of the Union force was 
not made in perfect order. Had General LEE attempted to fall upon 
PLEASONTON, the latter would, doubtless, have retired promptly, as 
the mobility of his force would have enabled him to do; and even 
if the “crushing” result had been produced, the loss of a division of 
cavalry and infantry, more or less, could hardly have had a serious 
effect upon the fortunes of the Union army. 

It has been said that Beverly Ford “made the Federal cavalry.” 
True, it there received its first diploma; but the outpost duty on the 
Rappahannock during the previous winter, the mounted rehearsal 
under AVERELL at Kelly’s Ford in March, and the experience of 
the SroneMAN raid in April were steps in its education which led to 
its graduation in June. 

It has also been asserted that PLEASONTON’s reconnoissance was 
not as fruitful as desired by General Hooker. Nevertheless, acting 
upon information made up from the papers captured with the desk 
of Struart’s Chief of Artillery (which gave indirect evidence of 
Ler’s intentions), from the examination of prisoners and from other 
fruits of the action Hooker was enabled to so dispose his army 


and anticipate the movements of the enemy as to aid his successor 


in achieving a triumph at Gettysburg. 

2. Sereening and Scouting—The cavalry operations from June 
9th until June 24th, when Srvarr, with three brigades, started upon 
an independent expedition into Pennsylvania. were marked by 
sound methods. Struarr guarded the flanks of Ler’s army vigi- 
lantly, aided by the mountain wall which ran parallel to the Con- 
federate line of march. PLEAsoNTON, veiling the movements of the 
Army of the Potomac, successfully disputed the possession of the 
principal passes through which either army might be molested en 
route. These combats were spirited, now mounted, now on foot, as 
the nature of the ground seemed to require, and were remarkable 
for their number of casualties —SuERIDAN’s favorite test of the ear- 
nestness of a fight. 

3. Buford at Oak Hill—No battle of modern times has been 
more thoroughly analyzed than Gettysburg; and as the evidence is 
sifted the impartial critic becomes impressed by the extraordinary 
bearing of the cavalry operations upon the issue of that struggle. 

While the opposing armies were approaching the field of battle 
the principal Confederate cavalry general—Srvarr—“in the exer- 
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cise of a discretion given him by General Lex, determined to pass to 
the rear of the Federal army and cross the Potomac at Seneca 
Falls, a point between. that army and their capital. Including the 
brigade (JENKrINs’) and battalion (Wurre’s ) of cavalry, which com- 
posed the van-guard of the army, over one-half of the cavalry was 
left in position to be used by General Lrr.”* According to the 
same authority, the force with Stuart numbered 4,000. That left 
behind about 6,300: of this force only the brigades of Jones and 
Ropertson belonged to Stvuart’s command and were subject to his 


order. 
Firz Le says, “ The boldness of General LEE’s offensive strategy, 
in throwing his army upon one side of the Potomac, while leaving 


his adversary upon the other, made it particularly necessary for him 
to know the movements of the Federal army. Stuart, with his ex- 
perience, activity, and known ability for such work, should have 
kept himself interposed always between the Federal army and his 
own, and while working close on MEADE’s lines, have been in direct 
communication with his own army commander.” Stuart left be- 
hind him two small brigades under RoBertson with written instruc- 
tions} intended to cover all contingencies; but this provision proved 
inadequate. 

To this day there is great difference of opinion as to where the 
responsibility should rest for this loss of touch with the Union army. 
The testimony appears to fix the responsibility (1) upon the Army 
commander who, under the circumstances, gave the “ discretion” 
spoken of above; and (2) in a modified degree, upon the Cavalry 
Chief himself, who exercised such discretion without leaving behind 
him a suitable force with orders to report to the General-in-Chief. 
It is easy to criticise after the fact, and these comments are purely 
impersonal and given for what they may be worth in connection 
with the study of a famous cavalry war lesson. 

General MEADE assumed command June 28th, and on the follow- 
ing day directed a general advance. His cavalry was ordered to the 
front to feel for the enemy, whose general location in the Cumber- 
land Valley, between Carlisle and Chambersburg, was known to 
Meapve. Greaa guarded the right flank, Kitparrick covered the 
centre, and Burorp, with two brigades (GAMBLE and DeEvin) hov- 
ered well in advance of the left of the army, which rested near Em- 
mettsburg; the Regular Cavalry Brigade (Merritt) being in rear 
at Mechanicstown protecting the wagon trains. On the 29th, Bu- 


*General Fitz LEE in Sonthern Historical Society Papers, (1878) No. 4, p. 165-7. 
+A copy of these, in Stuart’s handwriting, lies before me.—T, F, R. 
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rorpD bivouacked in the vicinity of Fairfield, and on the 30th gained 
the Emmettsburg road, and reached Gettysburg about 11 a. M., “just 
in time,” as he reported, “to meet the enemy entering the town, and 
in good season to drive him back before his getting a foothold.” 

It does not appear from the correspondence of the 30th between 
MEADE, REYNOLDS and Burorp, that either of the two first named 
then thought of Gettysburg as a probable battle-ground. Late on 
that day RryYNoLps wrote to BurrerriE.p, “If the enemy advance 
in force from Gettysburg and we are to fight a defensive battle in 
this vicinity, the position to be occupied is just north of the town of 
Emmettsburg.”” General MEapg, in a dispatch to REYNoLDs, dated 
June 30th, 11:30 a. M., acknowledged receipt of information as to 
Burorp’s arrival at Gettysburg, and says: “ Whether the holding of 
the Cashtown Gap is to prevent our entrance, or is their (the ene- 
my’s) advance against us, remains to be seen. * * * T have 
pushed out the cavalry in all directions, to feel for them, and so soon 
as I can make up my positive opinion as to their position, I will 
move again. In the meantime, if they advance against me, I must 
concentrate at that point,where they show the strongest force. 
Your present position was given more with a view of an advance on 
Gettysburg, than a defensive position.” 

The Confederate commander had, on the evening of the 28th, 
learned of the movement of the Union army north of the Potomac, 
and decided to concentrate his own army near the point at which 
the news reached him, Chambersburg; but on the 30th he was as 
uncertain as his opponent where the hostile forces would meet. The 
question was decided by General Burorp. That officer, as we have 
seen, had reached Gettysburg on the 30th, and his first act was to 
send out scouting parties. By night-fall he had learned that Hi1’s 
corps of three divisions (ANDERSON, Hern and PENDER) was massed 
at Cashtown, nine miles distant, with pickets in sight of his own; 
that EWELL’s corps was crossing the mountains from Carlisle, and 
that Lonastreer was behind Hitt. Burorp placed his command, 
about 3,500 effective men, in position to the north and west of the 
town, with the Chambersburg, Fairfield, Mummastown, Carlisle and 
Harrisburg roads picketed well to the front. GAmBLE’s brigade on 
the left connected with Drevin on the right of the Chambersburg- 
Cashtown road, upon which videttes were posted to a distance of 
four miles out. Although the orders to BurorD at this time did not 
require anything more than to give General MEADE and the com- 
mander of the nearest infantry (REYNoLDs) the earliest information 
of the enemy's movements, yet Burorp seems to have had no doubt 
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as to the proper thing to do. He was the first Union general on the 
spot, and he then recognized, as others did at a later moment, the 
natural advantages of the ground for defensive purposes, and made 
his arrangements to hold it. This spirit he imparted to his brigade 
commanders, and that night warned them that “the enemy will 
attack us in the morning.” As the ComTE DE Paris says, “ This first 
inspiration of a cavalry officer and a true soldier, decided, in every re- 
spect, the fate of the campaign. It was Burorp who selected the battle- 
field where two armies were about to measure their strength.” 


With the earliest dawn (July Ist) the advanced vidette on the 
Cashtown road reported the enemy’s approach. Hertu’s division of 
infantry, 7,000 strong, preceded by a cloud of skirmishers, moved 
upon Burorp’s cavalrymen; attached to Herm’s command were six 
batteries of field artillery. Toward Cashtown the road was gray 
with the men of PENDER’s division, to whom Gettysburg seemed un- 
occupied, except by a few horsemen. But behind the first ridge, east 
of Willoughby Run which crossed the road on which the Confeder- 
ates were advancing, Burorp’s dismounted men hugged their car- 
bines, their horses being screened from view by the depressions of 
the ground; deducting the horseholders the available fighting force 
under GAMBLE and Devin did not exceed 2,500 men. 

The preparations to receive the Confederates are well told in the 
diary of Captain Dana, Eighth Illinois Cavalry : 

“When I reached the outposts about sunrise, I could see the ene- 
my’s skirmish line advancing slowly and reaching from right to left 
across the Cashtown road, and as we thought, for a distance ofa 
mile and a half, concealed at intervals by timber, but evidently : 
continuous line formed for advancing. <A short distance at the rear 
of this skirmish line, in the open road in our front, were columns of 
infantry deploying into the woods, evidently forming their line of 
battle. I immediately forwarded a report of my observations to 
headquarters, then, dismounting my entire company and sending 
the horses to the rear, called in the pickets and formed the first line 
with twenty men, including myself. * * The enemy advanced 
steadily though cautiously. Our first position proved to be well 
taken; in our front there was a large open field. Scattering my men 
to the right and left, at intervals of thirty feet, and behind post and 
‘ail fences, I directed them to throw up their carbine sights to 800 
yards, then taking rest on the top rail we gave the enemy the bene- 
fit of long range practice, from a much attenuated line. The firing 
was rapid from our carbines, and at the distance induced the belief 
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of four times the number of men actually present, ds we learned 
from prisoners taken soon after.” 

TiIDBALL’s battery, Second Artillery, under Lieutenant CALEF, was 
posted just in front of the Union reserves, on the right and left of the 
road, and opened fire about 8 a.m. Heavy skirmishing ensued with 
damage to the Confederates, who were more exposed than their op- 
ponents. General Hern was deceived by the warmth of his recep- 
tion, and it is said, has since admitted that from the character of the 
defense, and its rapid and effective fire, he supposed that he had in- 
funtry in his front, and, therefore, advanced slowly in order to give 
time for the remainder of the corps to close up. At 8:30 4. M. the 
Union cavalry had fallen back some 200 yards; the enemy was be- 
coming more aggressive, while the artillery and small-arm fire be- 
came continuous. 

Burorp was almost omnipresent; personally encouraging the 
men, strengthening a weak spot or anxiously scanning the Emmetts- 
burg road for signs of re-inforcement. Never before had he realized 
the full sense of the historic Waterloo cry, “Oh! that night or 
BLUCHER were come!” He had been in communication with Rey- 
NOLDS, and knew that two Union corps were en route to his support. 
At this moment (8:35 A. M.), the signal officer reported REYNOLDs’ 
headquarter flag in sight. Burorp exclaimed, “ Now we can hold 
the place.” ReyNoLps and staff came up on a gallop, and with a 
gay wave of his hand, Reynoups said, «What is the matter, John?” 
Burorp replied, “The devil's to pay!”’ Both dashed to the front to 
reconnoiter and were received with cheers by the hard-pressed cav- 
aliers. One-half of CALEF’s horses and a number of his cannoneers 
were killed or disabled. Confederate troops were rapidly coming 
into position, and it was evident that at any moment the Seminary 
Ridge might be carried with a rush, when at 9:15 a. M. the head of 
ReyNnoups’ First Corps came on the ground, dropped quickly into 
place, and as the weary troopers regained their horses a tremendous 
fusillade announced the opening of the second chapter of the strife. 

The subsequent events have passed into history. How after the 
early death of REYNOLDs a fierce struggle ensued between the corps 
of Hitt and Ewe on one side, and DousLepAy and Howarp on 
the other, which resulted in the rout of the Eleventh, and the de- 
cimation of the First Corps. How Burorp, at 3:20 Pp. M., sent word 
to PLEASONTON that “a tremendous battle had been raging since 9:30 
A. M., With varying success. In my opinion there seems no direct- 
ing head.” 

4. “Stemming the Tide” at Seminary Ridge—At 4 Pp. M. General 
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Howarp sent word to Burorp to go to DouBLEDAY's support. The 
Union left was menaced by fresh troops of the enemy. One of 
Burorp’s brigades (DEVIN) was watching the extreme right of the 
Eleventh Corps, and the other (GAMBLE), with which Burorp was 
present in person, was posted on DouBLEDAY’s left rear. When the 
vavalry commander received the order he “rose in his stirrups upon 
his tip toes and exclaimed, «What does he think I can do against 
those long lines of the enemy out there? Very well, I will see 
what I can do, and like the true soldier that he was, he moved his 
command out in plain view of the enemy and formed for the charge. 
The enemy seeing the movement, formed squares in echelon, which 
delayed them and materially aided in the escape of the First Corps, 
if it did not save a large portion from capture.” * 

Regarding this incident Burorp reported that, “Seeing our 
troops retiring and their need of assistance, I immediately rushed 
GAMBLE'S brigade to DouBLEDAyY’s left and dismounted in time to 
render great assistance to our infantry, and to check and break the 
enemy's line. My troops at this place had partial shelter behind a 
low stone fence and were in short carbine range. Their fire was 
perfectly terrific, causing the enemy to break and rally on their sec- 
ond line, which made no further advance toward our position.” 

General GAMBLE says: “Our men kept up the fire until the 
enemy, in overwhelming numbers, approached so near that in order 
to save my men and horses from capture they were ordered to mount 
and fall back rapidly to the next ridge, on the left of the town, 
where our artillery was posted. The stand which we made against 
the enemy prevented our left flank from being turned, and saved a 
division of our infantry.” 

The force opposed to GAMBLE was LANeE’s North Carolina bri- 
gade, Penper’s division, HiLu’s corps. General Lane officially re- 
ported} that “We (7th, 37th, 28th, 18th and 33d Regiments) were 
ordered to the right of the road and formed on the extreme right ot 
the Light Division. Here I ordered the Seventh Regiment to de- 
ploy, as a strong line of skirmishers some distance to my right and 
at right angles to our line of battle, to protect our flank, which was 
exposed to the enemy’s cavalry; PErricgRew’s and ARCHER'S bri- 
gades were in the first line, immediately in our front. We were 
soon ordered forward again after taking this position, the Seventh 
being instructed to move as skirmishers by the left flank. In ad- 
vancing we gained ground to the right, and on emerging from the 


* Major E. P. HALSTEAD, “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,’’ No. 20, p. 285. 
+ Southern Historical Society Papers. 
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woods I found that my line had passed Arcner’s, and that my entire 
front was unmasked. We then moved about a mile, and as the Sev- 
enth Regiment had been detained a short time, Colonel Barsour 
threw out forty men to keep back some of the enemy’s cavalry 
which had dismounted and were annoying us with an enfilade fire. 
We moved across this open field at quick time, until a body of the 
enemy’s cavalry and a few infantry opened upon us from the woods, 
subsequently occupied by PEGRAM’s battalion of artillery, when the 
men gave a yell and rushed forward at double-quick—the whole of 
the enemy’s force beating a hasty retreat to Cemetery Hill.” 

Burorp, having checked the Confederates in his front, placed his 
command on the extreme left to watch and fight the enemy should 
he make another attack, and in person went to Cemetery Hill for 
observation. While there General Hancock arrived. Hancock re- 
ported that “at this time the First and Eleventh Corps were retir- 
ing through the town, closely pursued by the enemy. The cavalry 
of General Burorp was occupying a firm position on the plain to 
the left of Gettysburg, covering the rear of the retreating corps.” 

It may be well for the student to consider certain peculiarities of 
the cavalry actions of the first day at Gettysburg. The full value 
of the prize for which Burorp strove at Oak Hill in the morning 
was only realized long after the battle. The dispositions made by 
him the night before to meet a formidable onset of infantry; the 
complete nature of his methods of obtaining information of the 
cnemy’s movements; the skillful concentration of his limited force 
between the town and two hostile army corps, approaching from 
different directions; the good judgment of the officer in charge of 
the first skirmish line in opening fire at the extreme range of his 
carbines; the gallant and effective handling, by Lieutenant CALEF, 
of his two sections under the concentrated fire of twelve field-guns 
ut close quarters; the characteristic tenacity with which the dis- 
mounted cavalrymen held their ground, having “to be literally 
dragged back a few hundred yards to a position more secure;” the 
real love of fighting shown by some of the Third Indiana Cavalry, 
who “found horseholders, borrowed muskets and fought side by side 
with the Wisconsin regiment that came to relieve them ;’* these all 
go to show the superiority of such cavalry methods with a fine per- 
sonnel to direct and execute. 

The affair of the afternoon, when GAMBLE’s cavalry brigade was 
interposed and literally “stemmed the tide,” was, perhaps, of equal 


* BUFORD’S Report. 
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importance with its earlier service. One purpose of both actions 
was similar to that at Woerth and Vionville, in the Franco-Prussian 
War, viz: to gain time for reinforcement and to neutralize an im- 
pending flank attack by a superior force of infantry. The tradi- 
tional method for such emergencies, a mounted charge and frontal 
attack upon an unbroken infantry line of battle, was tried there; at 
Woerth it was a miserable failure, at Vionville it succeeded ; in both 
instances the percentage of loss was tremendous; it was in the na- 
ture of the gambler’s last stake, but, nevertheless, (according to 
European precedent) was considered the only thing to do. Ido not 
assert that Burorp’s method would have been better at Vionville 
than Brepow’s more brilliant feat, but the French and German ex- 
perience in 1870-1 left the question open, and therefore makes the 
lesson of Gettysburg doubly instructive. But methods are valueless 
without men to demonstrate them. Among the great marshals of 
cavalry Joun Burorp stands in the “first set of fours.” His per- 
sonal character was pure as his professional reputation. His sobri- 
quet of “ Honest Joun” fitted him like a glove. He adored sincerity, 
and when upon his death-bed, many months after Gettysburg, he 
received the commission of Major General, accompanied by an auto- 
graph letter from President Lixcotn, acknowledging the value of 
his services, the dying hero, evidently considering the relative bear- 


ing of sympathy and service upon this long deferred reward, turned 


with a faint smile to a friend, and whispered, “ Does he mean it?” 
5. Cavalry near the Round Top.—FKarly on the morning of July 
2d, Burorp was ordered to retire to Westminster in rear of the cen- 
tre. This deprived the Union left of cavalry protection until the 
next day (July 3d) when the brigades of FARNswortH and MERRITT 
were sent to take position to the lett and front of the ‘Round Tops,” 
and, under the direction of Ki_parrick, to attack the enemy's right. 
FARNSWORTH reached the ground before Merrirr— who had further 
to march—and commenced skirmishing with the force in his front 
(Ifoop’s infantry division under General Law). Lonastreet was 
meditating a renewal of the unsuccessful attack of the preced- 
ing day upon Meape’s left. In front of Law all was quiet; in rear 
Lee's artillery was preparing the field for Pickerr’s charge and the 
time seemed auspicious for a coébperative movement. At this mo- 
ment FaRNswortu’s horsemen appeared and, LAw says, “a new dan- 
ger threatened me on the right.” From that moment Law was on 
the defensive. Merrirr, dismounting part of his brigade, threatened 
to turn Law’s flank and caused him to detach largely from his main 
line and form a new one facing south. About 3 pe. mM. Law put in 
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fresh troops in Merritt's front and regained some lost’ ground. 


~ . . . . . . . . 
Seeing the weakness of the Confederate main line, from which had 


been drawn six regiments of infantry and three batteries to confront 
the Union cavalry on the south, Kitparrick (5:30 Pp. M.) ordered 
Farnswortu to charge the “Angle” at the centre of Law’s lines. 
The nature of the ground and the handful of cavalry available for the 
purpose made this a most foolhardy venture. The order was obeyed 
with a spirit that excited the admiration of the enemy. “It was 
impossible (says Law) to use our artillery to any advantage, owing 


: 


to the ‘close quarters’ of the attacking cavalry with our own men— 
the leading squadrons forcing their horses up to the very muzzles of 
the rifles of our infantry. The First Vermont striking the skirmish 
line, only, rode through it into the open valley in rear of our main 
line. Instead of moving directly upon the batteries the cavalry 
directed its course up the valley towards Gettysburg.”* This was 
FARNSWORTH, in person, at the head of a small regiment rapidly 
dwindling. as it moved, to the proportions of a platoon. In spite 
of his earnest protest he had been ordered by KiLparrick to 
attempt as gallant and as hopeless a task as that essayed 
at Balaklava. With hostile infantry and a battery in rear, Law’s 
main infantry line on his right and two horse-batteries on his left, 
there seemed no way out but straight forward, through a labyrinth 
of low stone fences, over steep and rocky ground ; even then he saw 
another hostile regiment moving out across his path. At first the 
desperation of Farnswortn’s charge delayed the enemy’s fire, but 
only fora moment. His little column melted away under successive 
volleys; and finally, with one or two companions, he reached the 
human barrier across his path and refusing to surrender fell glori- 
ously, a sacrifice to an impracticable order. It was now 6 P. M., the 
grand assault of Pickett had failed and both sides, weary of the 
struggle, welcomed the terrific thunder storm which closed the great 
battle. 

According to the Confederate authority already quoted, “General 
LonGstREET, aware of the danger that threatened our right from the 
attack of Kinpatrick’s division, came over to my position late in 
the afternoon and expressed his satisfaction at the result. We had 
all day held our front line, gained the evening before, and with 
troops drawn from that line had repulsed Ki_parrick on our right 
flank. It seemed to us, on the Confederate right, that there was at 
least a little spot of ‘silver lining’ in the cloud.” 

On the Union side the aggressive operations of the cavalry had 


* General Law, C. 8. A., “ Battles and Leaders, Civil War,”’ ITI, 328, 
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accomplished an important diversion. The Confederate testimony 
shows clearly (a) that the two small cavalry brigades of Merrrrr 
and Farnsworti so fully engaged the attention of Law’s infantry 
division that its support of PickerT (at one time contemplated by 
LONGSTREET ) was out of the question, although such timely support 
would have rendered the famous assault of more avail even if it had 
not seriously affected the general issue; (4) that an active coépera- 
tion of the Union infantry near Kitpatrick upon Law’s attenuated 
front would have had a good chance of turning the Confederate 
flank and of “doubling up” Lonestreet’s already disintegrated 
corps. It is fair to assume that mounted operations alone would not 
have been so successful, as the combination of the vigorous fighting 
on foot by Merrirt and the threatening mounted demonstrations by 
FARNswoRTH—although the latter were carried to excess. 

6. Rummel’s Farm. While the Union cavalry was threatening 
the Confederate right, Stuart, having returned from his raid toward 
Harrisburg, made a vigorous effort to reach the rear of the Army of 
the Potomac by way of its right flank, hoping thus to aid the pend- 
ing assault by Pickett. In this he was thwarted by General D. McM. 
GREGG, commanding a division of MEApDE’s cavalry. The details 
of the struggle between these two powerful forces have been elsewhere 
told by a participant.* It is sufficient for our purpose to mention 
that Stvart’s command comprised four brigades, aggregating about - 
6,000 mounted men and that Grece had three brigades, numbering 
5,000; with each division were three batteries of horse artillery. 
The ground was not unlike that at Beverly Ford and (as on that 
occasion ) the Confederates had, at first, decidedly the advantage in 
position. There was some preliminary skirmishing and about 3 p. 
M. (When Merritt and Farnswortu were hammering at LEE’s right 
and PickETT was trying to penetrate MEADE’s centre), Stuart forced 
the fighting with Greaa. The brigades of Hampton and Firz LEE 
in column of squadrons moved in magnificent array upon the Union 
position, their drawn sabers flashing in the sun. Custer, with his 
strong Michigan brigade, moved rapidly and solidly to meet the 
Confederates, while certain detachments of GrEGa’s command pre- 
pared to make a dash upon the enemy where it was likely to do the 
most good. The artillery on both sides made it hot for the opposing 
savalry masses until they became merged in the hand-to-hand com- 
bat which ensued. It was such a cavalry melee -as would have de- 
lighted Murat. So evenly matched seemed these enemies that for 
some minutes neither side gained any advantage. Generals, subal- 


*Colonel BROOKE-Ra WLE in “ The Right Flank at Gettysburg,” Phila. 
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terns, men and horses seemed engulfed in a bloody whirlpool. Every 
possible weapon, natural and artificial, was utilized. Sabers, pistols, 
fists, the very teeth and hoofs of the horses had a part in this terri- 
ble strife. Under increased Union pressure and a somewhat divided 
authority * in the management of the brigades of HAmpron and LEE 
those commands crumbled away and finally retired from the field. 
The casualties reported—about ten per cent. of the force engaged— 
indicate the severity of this four hours’ contest. General Hampron 
was severely wounded; Captain WALTER NewuaA.t, in a dash for a 
southern battle-flag, was received by its bearer upon the point of his 
spear-head, which struck NEWHALL in the face and hurled him to 
the ground. After the battle a fatigue party detailed to bury the 
dead “found two men, one a private of the Third Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, the other a Confederate, who had cut each other down with 
their sabers and were lying with their feet together, their heads in op- 
posite directions and the blood-stained saber of each still tightly held 
in his grip.” At another point were found “two men, one a Virgin- 
ian, the other a Third Pennsylvania man, who fought on horseback 
with their sabers until they finally clinched and their horses ran 
trom under them. Their heads and shoulders were severely cut and 
when found their fingers, though stiff in death, were so firmly im- 
bedded in each other's flesh that they could not be removed without 
the aid of force.+ 

These incidents indicate the medieval ferocity of the individual 
fighting connected with what Custer called an unsurpassed charge 
en masse. It was one of many encounters in our war where the 
“hybrid” horseman emulated the heavy cuirassier of Murat. 


INDEPENDENT EXPEDITIONS. 


Having cited the Gettysburg campaign as illustrative of the 
varied employment of modern cavalry in auxiliary operations, I had 
intended a similar treatment of the Wilson raid in Alabama in 
1865, to show the varied possibilities of the arm as an independent 
force, but I have already exceeded the limits which should be ac- 
corded in a single number of a professional periodical to one writer, 
however important his subject; therefore, I will conclude this 
sketch with a word or two on the subject of Raids. 

The lessons of our war, in this respect, mark many failures as 
well as brilliant successes. Out of twenty-five or thirty well 


*See HaMpTon’s Official Report. 
+ Captain W. E. MILLER’s “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, IIT., 405, 
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equipped and imposing independent expeditions then made by cav- 
alry, perhaps fifty per cent. failed. 
had such an important bearing on the campaigns of their respective 
armies, and the want of success in other cases was so evidently a 


But the successful expeditions 


matter of ill-timed movement, incompetent leadership, or incom- 
plete preparation, that through the Raid a new strategic factor was 


and a new tactical element---almost a new arm of 


introduced 
this is now generally recognized 


service—was created. And 
throughout Europe. <A reliable British* authority says that such 
operations have “caused the American Civil War to be looked upon 
as a turning point, or the beginning of a new chapter in the his- 
tory of what cavalry may be trained to achieve.” “There can be 
no doubt that in all future campaigns wherever there is a num- 
erous and highly organized body of cavalry on either side and 
when the country which is the theatre of war is favorable, cavalry 
raids will be one of the most important duties of the cavalry 
arm.” <A distinguished German—Captain von WippERN— writes 
(in 1879), “In a future war the divisions of German cavalry 
would not wait tamely on the frontier, as in 1870, before commenc- 
ing hostilities, they would leave merely to a few regiments the task 
of forming a screen and would at once invade the enemy’s country 
with a mass of available cavalry in many directions.” American 
cavalry war lessons have also made a deep impression upon the 
young Emperor of Germany, if we may judge from his recent con- 
versation with Mr. BicELow, and perhaps we may credit Captain 
von WIpDERN with the gift of prophecy. The strongest endorse- 
Since 1882 she has made “the 


ment, however, comes from Russia. 
Long 


American system” of armament and instruction her own. 
distance marches of large bodies of cavalry have been a conspicu- 
ous feature of her preparation for “the next war.” 

Prince HoneN.oue stands almost alone in his apparent belief that 
the lessons of 1870 prove the inapplicability of the lessons of 1865 to 
European requirements. In his letter “Ought Cavalry Raids to 
have been made in 1870-71,” after defining a raid to mean “an in- 
cursion made by a large mass of cavalry, during which this force is 
not only made independent of the regular command of the army, 
but is also unable to count upon any daily support from the latter, 
and is thus absolutely detached and left to itself,” he cites a number 
of occasions in 1870-71 where it was claimed by other German 
writers that their cavalry might have been used advantageously in 
this manner, and endeavors to show that they are mistaken. In 


*“ Cavalry in Modern War.’’— Colonel F. C. TRENCH ( London ), 1884, 
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this discussion Prince Honentoue is handicapped (1) by his appar- 
ent satisfaction with what was then accomplished by the German 
‘avalry, (2) by his assertion that cavalry should never wander far 
from the infantry in the interest of their mutual dependence, and 
(3) by his theory that cavalry can never engage infantry on any- 
thing like equal terms. Among other examples considered by him, 
in the same connection, are certain suppositious descents upon 
French gun founderies and depots at Bourges aud Le Mans. He 
maintains that such raids would have failed there from the strength 
of the enemy’s garrisons (composed partially of new troops), the 
hostility of the local population and the fact that one of the places 
was fortified. . 

By an interesting coincidence Witson’s Alabama-Georgia Expedi- 
tion, in 1865, furnishes evidence of the feasibility of such unusual 
operations as those instanced by Prince Krart, if undertaken in the 
“American manner,” with troops similarly trained and led. With 
12,000 horsemen, organized into three divisions, under such able 
leaders as Lona, Upton, and McCook, on March 25, 1865, General 
Witson made a descent, by several roads, into what General SHEr- 
MAN termed* “the bowels of the Confederacy.” With great celerity, 
and a precision of execution worthy of the German General Staff, 
this force, within a period of three weeks, attacked and captured, in 
succession, the cities of Selma, Montgomery, West Point, Columbus, 
and Macon, together with military and naval foundries, a war vessel 
just completed, 60,000 prisoners and their arms, large quantities of 
ammunition and 300,000 bales of cotton. All this in spite of strong 
and well manned earthworks, the vigorous efforts of the famous par- 
tisan Forrest at the head of cavalry and infantry, and the bitter 
hostility of the inhabitants of that region. 

Not the least valuable part of this war lesson is the record of the 
extraordinary versatility of the command. There were brilliant 
mounted charges, desperate fighting on foot against infantry, and 
assaults upon permanent works worthy of a “forlorn hope;” while 
the details of bridge construction or repair, the crossing of wide and 
deep streams, and the ingenuity generally displayed in improvising 
means to an end, must ever excite the admiration of the military 
student. A staff officer} who accompanied the expedition is fully 
justified in claiming that it was “a legitimate military campaign, 
planned and executed with rare ability, directed against fortified 
points defended with all the resources of military art, and in the 


* War Records. 
+ The Campaign of Selma,’’ Major Hosea, Cincinnati, 1883, 
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aggregate by vastly superior numbers.” Prince Krarr has the ad- 
vantage, perhaps, of knowing just how formidable the French forti- 
fications were, while I can better estimate the quality of the force 
that overcame somewhat similar difficulties in America. In assum- 
ing that Germans can be trained to equal any soldiers in the world 
I fear no German contradiction; I also claim, without a shadow of 
patriotic prejudice, that the lessons of the last twenty-three years 
fail to show cavalry operations of equal boldness, versatility and in- 
dependence as compared with many of those which occurred during 
the four years immediately preceding; and I further assert, respect- 
fully but firmly, that the cavalry system favored by Prince Krarr 
will never produce such important results in any country. 

An erroneous impression prevails abroad that the average thea- 
tre of war in Europe is not adapted to the practice of American 
‘avalry methods, on account of its more dense population and scar- 
city of timber. But it was a peculiarity of our great war that 
every existing condition on the face of the earth became, at one 
time or another during those eventful four years, a factor in the 
problem. As a result of American and European experience, there- 
fore, it seems possible to create a cavalry superior to any yet known. 
Of such a quality, for instance, might be a force composed as follows: 
One thousand men from twenty-five to thirty years of age, medium 
size and weight, each possessing the physical training of the 
German soldier, the natural individuality and intelligence of the 
American volunteer, the elastic discipline of the American regular 
‘avalryman, and the horsemanship of the North American Indian; 
armed with a light breechloading detachable magazine carbine, 
small-caliber bullet and smokeless powder, together with a short, 
sharp saber, in the use of which the soldier is expert; mounted on 
medium-sized, hardy, active horses, lightly equipped. With the 
tactics of a SueripaN and under the leadership of a Merrirr, a W1L- 
son, an Upron or a Gourko, such a concentration of human power 
and mobility might roam over an enemy’s country, executing, at 
will, its function as a piercing eye, a quick ear, or a besom of des- 
truction; with the addition of two caissonless field-guns anda small 
pack train for supplies, this model command might produce results 
which, under the Franco-Prussian system, could not be accomplished 


by a mixed corps of 5,000 infantry and cavalry. 
ya ; : : 

I am firmly convinced that the cavalry of the near future will 
be conspicuous for its independent employment; that the changes in 
its organization, armament, and instruction will combine in the new 
force qualities heretofore divided between two arms of service; and 
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that results commensurate with its increased power will therefore be 
expected from its use. The increased independence of cavalry will 
necessarily affect the tactical use of infantry; that arm must be more 
self-reliant. General Sueripay’s claim that the infantry of an army 
in the field should be able to protect itself in camp and on the march 
will become a maxim. Even that costly auxiliary corps of war- 
chariots—the ficld artillery —under the bolder practice of the pres- 
ent day has learned to depend for safety, in an emergency, upon the 
rapidity of its fire and the gallantry of its personnel rather than 
upon its tactical “supports.” 

The moral of all this, it seems, is that we cannot afford to rest 
our faith too closely upon the lessons of a single campaign or the 
traditions of a single country, but that we should avail ourselves of 
the universal Past in our military preparations for the Future. 

THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, 


Colonel of Cavalry (retired), 
But. Brig. Gen. U.S. A. 








THE PISTOL VERSUS THE SABER FOR LIGHT ARTILLERY. 


Modern research, geological, archeological and historical, shows 
beyond all doubt that from the earliest of time man has felt his in- 
feriority as a fighting animal. His bare hands, short reach of arms 
and comparatively inferior strength placed him at a decided disad- 
vantage in his encounters with the brute creation, and to conquer 
his fellows he needs must come “hand to hand,” so we find that from 
the most remote, up to the present time, constant effort has been made 
to invent and perfect something by means of which the “reach- of 
the arm” could be prolonged and blows be struck or injuries given 
at a distance. 

Naturally enough, as we go back to the infancy of man, we 
should expect to find that the weapons devised have been of a sim- 
ple character. The club, progenitor of the mace. axe, sword 
and saber, is the simplest of hand weapons, and most easily and 
readily fashioned without tools or skill from some handy limb of a 
tree. The lance or spear, father of the pike, halberd and bay- 


onet, is but a short step in advance. The javelin, the simple stone, 


then the sling, and then the bow and arrow mark more decided 
steps and introduce for the first time weapons to be projected and 
to give blows and injuries beyond the man’s immediate reach and 
presence. 

Traced up to modern times, through the stone, the bronze and 
into the iron age, we find man’s weapons gradually made more per- 
fect, and more powerful in all that pertains to those of the projectile 
order. The bow, used for ages, is superseded—only after long and 
bitter contest and the greatest of opposition—by the musket, the 
rifle and the pistol. The sling, perfected into the catapult, is super- 
seded by heavy ordnance, while the hand weapons, the club, the 
mace and the axe, are all superseded by the sword and saber, 
dependent alone upon ‘the man behind them,’ his strength and 
his prowess, for their effectiveness, and necessitating, as of old, the 
“hand to hand” encounter to become engaged. 
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The introduction of the horse as a factor in warfare, lost as the 
time of such introduction is in the remoteness of antiquity, doubtless 
caused a change in war tactics, rather tlian in the weapons used. 
The introduction of gunpowder, however, caused a change in wea- 
pons as well as in tactics, and it is only since its introduction that 
heavy ordnance, as we now understand it, became possible. 

Striving always for something with which to strike at a distance, 
the advantages to be derived from a light weapon for mounted use 
were early recognized, and the pistol is one of the first of fire wea- 
pons to be invented and put in use. Crude and imperfect as these 
weapons were, they contained the germ of our modern revolver. 
And if no greater use was made of them than history indicates, and 
if they were gradually replaced by the saber, it is not because the 
idea of their use was erroneous, but because their mechanism was so 
imperfect and the powder so wretchedly poor that their effectiveness 
was necessarily very low. This, together with the bitter prejudice 
of the knight against all use of gunpowder, would naturally turn 
attention to the saber, and foster its use in preference to the pistol ; 
and so we find the saber still kept as the weapon for the mounted 
man, to be supplemented perhaps by the pistol or carbine as an 
auxiliary weapon. 

And naturally enough, when field ordnance had been perfected 
in so much as to make an organization possible for field purposes, 
the cannoneers and drivers would be armed with the saber, also, as 
they would naturally be horsemen and might at times be called upon 
to operate independently of their field pieces. For it must be un- 
derstood that, as near as I can determine, the first field batteries 
were more similar in their nature to our horse batteries than to our 
field batteries, and the cannoneers were all mounted, there being no 
other place then provided them upon which to ride. 

But no matter what the cause may have been, we now have our 
modern field artillerymen armed with the saber, and rarely, if ever, 
are the pistols used as part of the equipment, and I ask the ques- 
tion, of what earthly use is this saber, and is it not time for its 
abolishment, and, if any weapon whatever for defense is to be used, 
should not the revolver take its place? 

It will doubtless be conceded that a light artilleryman’s business 
is to serve his piece so as to be of the greatest use against an enemy, 
whether in opening an engagement in support of some weakened or 
threatened part of the line, or in helping to cover a retreat. For 
such work the cannoneer must be on foot, and must put forth all 
his power in his proper work. Does the saber help him then? Or 
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rather does it not impede his movements and waste his strength, if, 
indeed, he wears it, and does he not, as is usually the case, have it 
strapped on the limber or caisson? And, if the battery is charged, 
and the sabers are on the men, of how much use are they in the hand 
to hand engagement with either the infantry or cavalry that may 
have overwhelmed it? The cannoneer is on foot and we all know 
how feeble is the saber in such a case. The drivers, it is true, are 
mounted, but how can they use the saber when their horses are har- 
nessed in pairs and hitched to a limber or caisson? In both cases 
the saber is not only useless, but an impediment, and should there- 
fore be done away with. 

So true is this, that during our late war, [I am told by good 
authority, the sabers were never taken into the field in the general 
‘ase. They were left behind with the baggage train, if, indeed they 
formed part of the equipment at all, only enough being taken along 
with which to arm the sentinels that formed the guard over the 
picket line and park. 

And here again, of what use is the saber? The sentinel is on 
foot and can only reach the length of his arm plus the length of his 
blade. <A good club would be of just as much use, and as a club the 
average artilleryman would use his saber if called upon to use it at 
all. 

But how would it be if the artilleryman was armed with the 
revolver instead of the saber? Would he not then have something 
that would be of benefit to himself and to the whole battery in any 
hand-to-hand engagement, or as a sentinel? 

The writer is well aware of the disconcerting influence attributed 
to a multiplicity of weapons and that it is claimed that the artillery- 
man should have his field piece, and that alone, upon which to depend 
not only to overcome the enemy at long range, but at close quarters 
as well. It is well known that it is stated that during the war the 
revolvers had to be called in because the men would begin to use 
them when they had no business to and when they should have yet 
been serving their guns. But is not this the fault of discipline and 
not because of the want of value of the revolver in its proper place? 
Cannot the men be taught to use both and to understand that the 
revolver is only to be used as a last resort to save their battery and 
themselves from being overwhelmed? I think they can, and I think a 
well disciplined battery can be kept at their guns until the guns 
are useless and then fall back upon their revolvers rather than a 
sponge staff or a handspike or their naked hands, as they generally 
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did during the war; no better off than the early savage, in spite of 
all our modern improvements. 

It may be said—in fact, is.said by some—that our future battles 
will be fought at long range, and that the artillery particularly wiil 
never come again to close quarters. Is that so? Are we of the ar- 
tillery to be relegated to the observance of magnificent distances only, 
to pound away at long range and never to feel the shock of anything 
else but the shot and shell from our enemy’s artillery and the sharp- 
shooter’s bullet, also from long range? My reading does not tell me 
so. From what I can see and from what I read and believe, we of 
the artillery will have to “drive in” on the advancing skirmish line 
and force ourselves home as close to the enemy as any one gets. We 
may have to do without support at times, or with but a weak one, 
and we should have a weapon with which to strike more than thirty 
inches beyond one’s hand when occasion serves, and when our guns 
‘an no longer be used. 

The writer is perfectly willing to acknowledge that he may be 
called “‘a crank.” In fact, he is one on the subject of the revolver, 
if a thorough belief in its usefulness is what makes him one. But 
how did he become so? Let him say that he was not always thus. 
He once believed “that it was deadly as to one’s friends but harm- 
less as to one’s foes,” as so many now believe. Let him say that he 
was converted by practical experience in teaching the use of the 
revolver to mounted men, while in the cavalry, and from an oppo- 
nent, became an advocate, firmly believing that the revolver is the 
weapon with which our mounted service should be armed, and in 
the use of which they should be most thoroughly taught. 


But in the use of the revolver no half-hearted measure should be 
tolerated. Better not have it at all than have it in the hands of those 
who only half try to develop its usefulness. True enough, all our 
men cannot be crack shots in their experience with this weapon, but 
they can be taught to be fearless and free in their riding and charg- 
ing. They can all be taught to be fairly skillful, if not expert in its 
use, and men and horses can be taught to fear no line of men or of 
horsemen if we would but put ourselves to the work with a love and 
zeal, instead of trying to find a way how not to do it. 


And if this is true of the mounted man firing from the unstable 
equilibrium of his horse’s back, how true must it also be for the 
‘annoneers of our artillery? They would be on foot, would have 
the firm earth for their support and could and would be able to 
deliver a rapid and accurate fire when called upon to do so. 
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Therefore, let it be asked, is it not time for us to do away a lit- 
tle bit with history and tradition and—for the artillery at least —do 
away with an obsolete and innocuous weapon? Is it not time to 
open our eyes to the present and to turn them towards the future 
and try to see what we most need for present or future wants, 
rather than to sleepily plod on, content with what has been, making 


no effort to adapt ourselves to changed conditions, hugging to our 
hearts the traditions of the past, vainly hoping that they will serve 


us as guides for the future. 
C. D. PARKHURST, 
First Lieutenant Fourth Artillery. 








IDENTIFICATION OF DESERTERS. 


- question of devising some unobjectionable means for climin- 
- ating the “professional deserter” from our service is one to 
which our attention has been called by the General of the Army in 
his last annual report, as worthy of careful consideration. 

The most positive means of identification, viz: that of tattooing 
or marking the body, being liable to objection, the following photo- 


graphic system suggests itself as a possible means of solving the 


problem. 

Modern photography has developed a camera of very simple 
construction, so simple, indeed, that it can be operated successfully 
and quickly by any one, making perfectly clear photographs, quite 
large enough for identification. If each officer on recruiting service 
were supplied with one of these cameras, he could at once take the 
photograph of each recruit enlisted. To show that this is entirely 
practicable, it is only necessary to say that the officer would have 
nothing whatever to do with the chemical process; all, indeed, that 
would be expected of him would be to adjust the camera and make 
the exposure, a matter so very simple that it needs no explanation. 
The picture once taken, the negative or sensative films could be so 
arranged as to make it practicable to forward them in strips in light 
tight boxes containing ten pictures each (or any other number de- 
cided upon) just so often as that number of recruits are enlisted. 

These negatives, no matter where taken, could be developed at 
the Headquarters of the recruiting service or at some other central 
office and the photographs distributed from that point. The follow- 
ing plan is suggested: Make sixteen prints from each negative, 
divide the one hundred and twenty-two posts in the army into 
groups of eight, and make one set of photographs answer for one of 
these groups, passing them on from one post to another; finally for- 
ward them to the captain of the company to which the recruit shal] 
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have been assigned, that he may always have ample and ready 
means at hand for identification, in cases of desertion. 

By this method it would be made practicable to furnish each 
post in the army with a photograph and full description of each re- 
cruit enlisted within sixty days from the date of his enlistment. 

In cases of desertion it should be made the duty of the company 
commander to report at once to the Headquarters of the recruiting 
service the man’s name, etc., to enable the superintendent to furnish 
each recruiting officer a photograph from the original negative in 
his possession. This would guard against the possibility of the man 
enlisting again under an assumed or fictitious name. While in some 
cases it might be possible for a deserter to reénlist, by so changing his 
personal appearance as not to be recognized from his photograph 
by the recruiting officer, yet he would still have to stand the scru- 
tiny of all his late comrades in the company from which he had so 
recently deserted. Upon his reénlistment a new picture would be 
taken of him, and in its general rounds throughout the posts in 
the army, it would ultimately have to go to his old company, 
and there the men, to whom he was known personally and with 
whom he had served daily, would at once be able to recognize him 
from his photograph. I refer to this recognition of deserters by 
the men because it is intended that the photographs shall not only 
be examined by the officers, but by the enlisted men as well, or at 
least by such part of them as are interested enough to look over the 
photographs, which should be displayed in the post library during 
the time they are at the post. 

The cost, then, is reduced to the original purchase of the camera, 
which is now retailed at twenty-five dollars, and the expense of one 
negative and sixteen prints for each recruit enlisted, which is esti- 
mated not to exceed fifty cents per man. 

From the last annual report of the Adjutant General of the 
Army, it appears that six thousand six hundred and ninety-three 
recruits were enlisted during the year. This would give an average 
enlistment per week of one hundred and forty men, and the receipt 
at each post, under the system proposed, of fourteen photographic 
strips, which could be examined by each officer in turn in about as 
many minutes. 

The cost then of photographing every recruit who entered the 
service in 1888, would not in all probability have exceeded three 
thousand dollars. 

In conclusion, I would like to ask consideration of the effect such 
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a system would have upon men contemplating desertién; would they 
not know and be made to appreciate that the very moment they at- 
tempted to desert, they would be followed in every town within a 
‘adius of fifty or seventy-five miles with descriptive posters, whic) 
by reason of their attached photographs would not fail once in fifty 
times in their object, namely that of apprehension and arrest? 
There are other matters of minor detail worthy of consideration, 
but these can be discussed at a later date. 
CHARLES DODGE, Jr., 
First Lieutenant, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 


DISCUSSION. 


Captain J. W. Pope, Assistant Quartermaster, said : 

It occurs to me that the adoption of the system of photography as 
wdvocated by Lieutenant Dope, together with the system of record- 
ing marks on the body of the recruit as prescribed in a recent order 
of the War Department, comes within one step of the adoption of 
the BertiLton Method of Identification, viz: the measurements pre- 
scribed by the latter method. This step is still of vital importance 
in the fact that these measurements admit of the classification or 
arrangement of the descriptions of recruits in such a manner that 
any individual description could be as readily found in the records 
of the War Department as a word could be found in a cyclopedia. 
By the BertiLLon system the descriptions are printed on the backs 
of the photograph cards, and these are arranged in cases, according 
to the measurements, so that among thousands of descriptions a sin- 
gle one can be easily found. It would be hard to arrange a case of 
photographs and marks so as to give anything definite to guide the 
search, 

While photographs are not necessary to this system they form an 
important aid, and now that the difficulty as to photographs appears 
to have been solved by Lieutenant Doper, there is no difficulty in 
adopting the BERTILLON system in its entirety. Another important 
point occurs to me, through the advocacy of photographing recruits 
us proposed by Lieutenant Dongs, and this is that by adopting the 
BERTILLON system, the descriptions need not be placed anywhere 
except in the War Department and company files, as in the case of 


the present descriptive lists. The measurements may be taken at 
the same time with the photograph, as advocated by Lieutenant 
Dopcr. These may be put on record in the War Department. As 
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Va 


the Descriptive List of cach new recruit arrives at the War Depart- 


ment it will be a matter of only a few moments work for any clerk 
to ascertain whether the same description is on file therein. Should 
a deserter be enlisted and his description reach the War Depart- 
ment, a short search would soon reveal the fact, and a telegram 
could be sent to the recruiting officer to hold the man while a copy 
of the photograph and description is sent by mail. Upon verifica- 
tion by the recruiting officer the deserter could be held and tried. 


This method, besides securing certainty, would save the expense 


of numerous photographs. 





LETTERS ON CAVALRY, BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU HOHEN- 
LOHE-INGELFINGEN. 


TRANSLATED BY COLONEL R. P. HUGHES, 


INSPECTOR GENERAL, U.S, A. 


NINTH LETTER.—SHOULD RAIDS HAVE BEEN ATTEMPTED IN 1870-71. 


[' I hold good the promise made in my last letter, to discuss the 

reproaches made against the cavalry divisions in the Loire cam- 
paign of 1870, viz: That they came toa standstill when the army 
halted, and did not make distant strokes into the heart of the enemy’s 
country to disturb his mobilization, I am compelled to speak of 
those enterprises that the Americans call + raids” and which have 
excited just wonder and have become very celebrated. Whose 
heart does not beat quicker when he reads Heros von Borcke’s « Two 
Years in the Saddle,” and who does not feel the poesy that lies in 
‘aids, in which large cavalry masses pass over great expanses of 
country, depending entirely upon their own strength and dexterity, 


surprising the enemy on his flanks, appearing suddenly in his rear 


and vanishing again, carrying uneasiness and terror into the ene- 
my’s camp and encouragement to their friends. One unwittingly 
recalls WALLENSTEIN’S trooper, ‘Free will I live, free will I die; 
no one displacing, no one succeeding, and upon the rabble be- 
neath me, IT proudly look down from my charger.”” But poetry is 
only fine when it has a back-ground of reality, otherwise it sinks 
into caricature; from the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step. 
Therefore it is necessary that we examine raids through the disen- 
chanting glasses of reality. 

So far as my knowledge goes, no detinition has yet been given of 
the military meaning of the newly coined word “Raid.” Judging 
from the enterprises which have been so named, my understanding 
is that a raid is a reconnoissance or incursion of a great mass of 
cavalry, (partaking somewhat of the nature of our free-corps in our 
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war of 1813), during which this corps of cavalry not only cuts loose 
from all communication with the rest of the army for the time be- 
ing, but aims at such distant objectives that it is unable to depend 
upon the army for any support, and is given great latitude and free- 
dom of action, and in case of being cut off from its own army by 
the interposition of the enemy, the commander is authorized to act 
upon his own judgment in determining the object of the raid. 

If, as has generally been claimed by critics heretofore referred 
to, the German cavalry should have interrupted the mobilization of 
the French it must have had some definite objective in view which 
was worth the risk to be taken. Cavalry alone would have made 
but little impression during the mobilization. If a crowd of coun- 


try people had been dispersed here and there, or an occasional bat- 


talion that was in process of formation broken up, what effect would 
it have had upon the general result at a time when GAMBETTA as- 


sembled 200.000 men under AURELLE DE PALADINES? <A part of 


these people could have been cut down if they had offered resist- 
ance, but when they offered no resistance nothing could be done but 
let them go, for we could do nothing against unresisting people, and 
we would have had to move too rapidly to admit of our carrying 
them along as prisoners. — It is possible that battalions of National 
Guards might have been surprised, and taken, but not many of 
them, for it must not be forgotten that such troops find support 
against cavalry in woods, towns, marshes, ete., a division of cavalry 
of six regiments has a maximum of fourteen hundred combatants 
when dismounted, a division of nine regiments, as the Fifth had, can 
have two thousand combatants when dismounted, and such a force, 
armed with carbines, is not able to destroy an infantry regiment 
ensconced in broken ground even if it is composed of an assem- 
blage of people without training and cohesion. 

These cavalry divisions could have laid the country waste, 
burned defenseless cities and villages, ete. The civilized man- 
ner in which Germany conducts her wars excludes such undertak- 
ing. The words + Lovvois’ Dragonnades” do not appear in any 
German lexicon. 

The attempt to interrupt the mobilization must have some ulte- 
rior object in view that will exercise some more deciding influence 
upon the course of the war, without which, raids, simply as such, 
should not be undertaken. 

There is but one legitimate purpose, viz: to reach the place of 
assembly of the enemy's new formation, to break up the force there 
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assembled, and to destroy the material collected for clothing and 
arming them. 

If I were to ask at what moment such an undertaking would have 
been most easily executed during our war of 1870, any well informed 
military man would answer, “it could only have been done at the 
time whén France had lost her entire regular army and had not yet 
recovered from the shock of the catastrophy of Sedan, or at the mo- 
ment when we appeared before Paris and had completed the blockade 
of the city.” 

About this time the Fourth Cavalry Division was put in motion 
with a view of making just such a stroke. It met French troops, of 
all arms, on the 25th of September at Bazoches les Gallerandes, over- 
threw their weak cavalry on the 26th, and pursued it, but was re- 
ceived with such infantry fire in the suburbs of Chevilly that it was 
forced to retire with loss. The attempt to penetrate the town by 
other routes demonstrated the fact that the entire north edge of the 
Orleans woods was held by French infantry. 

“A combined attack of cavalry masses in this covered terrain did 
not seem advisable.” and the division took up its position at Thoury 
and Pithiviers. 

Here we see the efforts of the Fourth Division of cavalry to dis- 
turb the enemy's mobilization suddenly stopped when it came upon 
troops composed of all three arms, which, although new formations, 
were in a serviceable condition. Can the Fourth Cavalry Division 
be reproached for having allowed these troops the time required to 
organize and form? Certainly not. Distance assured these troops 
time enough in which to form, for Sedan is about 186 miles dis- 
tant from the Orleans wood. 

It was necessary, therefore, to break the resistance of the enemy 
by the coéperation of the other arms, and Von per TAann whipped 
the enemy at Artenay and took possession of Orleans on October 
11th. 

This was the most favorable time for a raid in the heart of the 
enemy's country in order to disturb his mobilization. Objects pre- 
sented themselves to the south and southwest of Paris which were 
worth the sacrifice that a raid might cost. It was well known that 
the French had established their gun foundry and other manufacto- 
ries, in the south, at Bourges, which provided the newly formed 
army with material. An expedition to Bourges was worth the risk. 

But General Von per TANN, an experienced leader of partisans 
and accustomed to independent undertakings of that kind, found his 
command, of all arms, not sufficient for such an enterprise. He 
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knew he had before him, to the south of Orleans, the entire Fit- 
teenth Corps, four divisions strong, on the Sauldre; the Sixteenth 
Corps was at Gien and Blois and covered the flank of this position, 
and Von pER TANN considered it advisable to hold his infantry at 
Orleans. 

In consequence of this the Twenty-second Division (Infantry) 
and the Fourth Cavalry Division were detached from him and in- 
structed to clear Chateaudun and Chartres of the French troops there 
stationed. 

Should then the Second Cavalry Division and the Bavarian Cav- 
alry have risked the enterprise of taking Bourges, which was forti- 
fied, and which the whole command of Von per TANN was not 
considered strong enough to accomplish? Bourges lies about 62 
miles from Orleans. What could one or even two cavalry divisions 
accomplish there? 

Let us grant that they succeeded in breaking through the ex- 
tended lines of the Fifteenth Corps on the Sauldre and reached 
Bourges. They would arrive before the fortifications of Bourges 
after three days of hard riding and fighting. The enemy being in- 
structed by telegraph of the course of events would have sufficient 
time to bring all newly formed troops which the railroad trains 
could carry from Tours, or from the south by way of Chateauroux, 
Issoudun, as far as Viergon, trom which point they could be for- 
warded to the Sauldre and, with assistance of the divisions stationed 
at Gien, they could take possession of the crossing of the Sauldre 
which the raiding cavalry had gained, and so shut the door in the 
rear of the German horse. That the cavalry in the mean time 
should have succeeded in taking the fortified city of Bourges and in 
destroying the work shops no one but a dreamer would believe. 
After the efforts of the cavalry against Bourges had proved in vain, 
it would have had nothing else to do but wander around in the 
dreary valleys of the Sologne, and after many vain attempts to cut 
its way through the enemy and get across the Sauldre, or to the 
northeast across the Loire, it would have at last, pitifully and mis- 


erably, laid down its arms, and surrendered to the overwhelming 
force of the enemy, which, favored by the railways and telegraph 
lines, had forestalled it at every point. 


To the southwest of Orleans there was another object for such a 
‘aid. If it should succeed in reaching Tours quickly and in captur- 
ing the head of the enemy's government, or in breaking it up, 
all further measures for resistance would have been effectually 
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destroyed, or at least greatly delayed, for the removal of the head of 


a government always produces great confusion. 

But what do we read in the authentic histories? The road to 
Tours runs through Blois or through Vendome. In Blois there were 
organized divisions of troops that, on the 20th of October, compelled 
General Von DER TANN to adopt defensive measures,and at Vendome 
the Fourth Cavalry Division had met such resolute and determined 
resistance from armed inhabitants in the Marchenoir wood on the 
18th of October, that it was supposed they were supported by regular 
troops and could not be beaten by cavalry alone. 

Le Mans offered another objective for a raid, for new armies 
were formed there and great quantities of supplies were collected at 
that point. The route from Orleans by the way of Vendome was 
barred. If undertaken from Dreux-Chartres as a base, the attempt 
would have to be operated by way of Nogent le Rotrou or Alengon. 
As the troops were stationed about Paris such an effort would have 
fallen to the Fifth and Sixth Cavalry Divisions. Does any one really 
believe that the city of Le Mans would have been taken if the fifty- 
six squadrons of the two divisions mentioned had appeared before it 
about the middle of October? Some one may make answer that at 
the beginning of the war Nancy opened her gates to the Fourth 
Cavalry Division without firing a shot. But in Nancy there had 
been no new armies organized and the population was still under 
the shock of a defeat such as they had thought to be impossible. 
Two months had passed since that time, which had been employed 
in forming new troops of the line, Mobile Guard battalions and 
independent corps. 

After the fall of the empire popular enthusiasm was greatly 
aroused by the orders and proclamations of the government for the 
national defense. Every man capable of bearing arms was called 
into the service. 

Calumnies regarding the conduct of our troops had inflamed the 
passions of the inhabitants, and numberless assemblages of armed 
men resisted our troops whenever they found a promise of success. 
Before advancing cavalry these people would probably have con- 
cealed their arms and appeared as harmless citizens, or have fled to 
the woods, out of sight of the lines of travel. As soon as they had 
learned that the cavalry was not followed by any infantry they 
would have placed obstacles on the roads, and supported by the reg- 
ular, but newly formed, troops from Normandy and Brittany, which 
could quickly be brought on the field by rail through Argenton, 
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these forces would have cut off the retreat of this cavalry command 
if it had advanced 60 to 90 miles beyond the army. 

The tenacious and prolonged resistance which the Chouans and 
the inhabitants of Vendée made against the immense armies of the 
Republic towards the close of the last century shows us how favor- 
able that country is for a people's war. 

It may be said that the retreat of a resolute body of cavalry can- 
not be cut off when it has learned to cross covered country, to climb 
mountains and swim rivers. It cannot be denied that our cavalry 
accomplished wonders, and it has improved very much in later 


years. But the overcoming of unusual obstacles of this kind can 


only be expected of small commands. Great masses, such as would 
be sent forward a distance of from 60 to 90 miles, and which must 
remain cut off from all connection with the main army for from 
eight to fourteen days cannot act with such freedom. Without 
artillery a cavalry division cannot fight with sufficient energy, 
especially when it is necessary to force a passage through villages 
and defiles, and the guns cannot swim rivers. Besides, a cavalry 
division cannot dispense with a train of some size if it is to act 
independently for from eight to fourteen days. In 1870 it was 
found necessary to attach a provision column and half a sanitary 
detachment, or a field hospital, to each cavalry division as we are 
shown by the “Ordre de bataille.” That will also be necessary in the 
future. 

In making the plans for a military operation, in which numerous 
actions are to be expected, no one will consent without much delib- 
eration to abandon his wounded to their fate. But a cavalry divi- 
sion, which undertakes an independent raid, requires a larger or 
smaller ammunition train, for the limbers and caissons of the artil- 
lery cannot carry sufficient material for many fights, and, in addi- 
tion, the carbine ammunition may be exhausted, because the neces- 
sity to fight on foot often occurs in such raids, and no one can run 
the risk of being found entirely powerless against a small force of 
infantry, posted in covered ground, simply through lack of carbine 
ammunition. There are certain leaden weights which hang on the 
heels of the cavalry when they undertake the Pegasus-like flight of 
a raid, which they must take along if failure is to be avoided, and 
which cannot be made to vanish as quickly as the cavalryman 
mounted upon a well-trained. light-footed horse. 

Let us cast a glance to the north and see if there was an oppor. 
tunity for a raid during the blockade of Paris. The direction of 
Rouen may be taken under consideration. Our cavalry was pushed 
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out to cover our rear in the direction of Normandy and was posted 
on the line of the Epte. They reconnoitered in Normandy and in- 
timidated the inhabitants during the day, but they could not remain 
there during the night. Numberless armed men fled to the exten- 
sive wooded sections upon the approach of the cavalry and would 
have surprised and attacked it during the night. One small de- 
tachment composed of all arms was surprised and attacked by night 


at Etrepagny. 

Directly north lay Amiens, where the enemy, under the protection 
of the citadel, and other fortresses in the vicinity, Soissons, La Feére, 
Péronne, had ample opportunity to complete his organization with- 
out being disturbed by cavalry. Later, after all the above named 
places had been taken by siege, the enemy found similar protection 


for his newly organized troops in the groups of fortresses lying still 
further to the north. 

Seek where I may, I cannot find, during the blockade of Paris, 
a single occasion where a raid of a large body of cavalry, one or more 
divisions, could have been made with reasonable promise of good 
results. 

For a raid without a definite objective we had no cavalry to 
spare. It would appear that such raids would have been prejudicial 
to the other duties of the cavalry, viz: to the scouting, reconnoiter- 
ing, and outpost service in rear of the besieging army. 

When Von per TANN stopped his forward movement at Orleans, 
it was already necessary to detach from his command the Twenty- 
second Division and the Fourth Cavalry Division to subdue the 
threatening hostilities in Chartres and Chateaudun. He was left 
but the Second Cavalry Division and his corps of cavalry. Had 
he ventured a raid against Bourges he would have soon experienced 
a want of cavalry, and the threatening movements of the enemy 
against his right flank from the Marchenoir Wood and at Blois, soon 
forced him to reduce the cavalry on the left bank of the Loire to 
a single brigade. 

What would he have done if he had detached his entire force of 
cavalry on an adventurous expedition against Bourges and the 
enemy had pressed him hard with a heavy force from the west as 
actually occurred at a later date? Learning too late of the move- 
ments of the enemy, he would not have been in condition to unite 
his forces promptly at Coulmiers, and, instead of having been sim- 
ply pushed back, he might have suffered a total defeat, lost his line of 
retreat and paid the usual penalty. Who would have undertaken the 
securing of the rear of the besieging army of Paris towards the north- 
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west upon the left bank of the Seine if the Fifth and Sixth Cavalry 
divisions had been detached from 60 to 99 miles from the army 
on a raid against Le Mans? The entire result of the war would 
have been put in question, if suddenly great masses of newly or- 
ganized French troops had appeared in the vicinity of Versailles 
from the direction of Caen. We had much cavalry in France in 
1870. It was superior in numbers and quality to that of the enemy, 
and especially so after the enemy had lost his excellent cavalry of 
the armies of Metz and Sedan. But we certainly did not have too 
much cavalry. It was only by exerting itself to the utmost that 
our cavalry was able to accomplish the work assigned it. 

There was, perhaps, one brigade, the heavy brigade of the Guard, 
which at this time was not over exerted. The divisional cavalry, 
which belonged to the besieging army. was constantly in requisition 
and this demand finally reached such a pitch that it was found neces- 


sary to relieve it. 

The detaching of heavy cavalry masses upon such hazardous 
expeditions as raids is an enfeebling and endangering of the nearest 
and most vital interests of logical military operations, and must be 
considered as a mistake. 

I cannot agree with the regrets, which are occasionally expressed, 


that upon our side no raids were undertaken in the war of 1870-71 
and that no cavalry masses interrupted the mobilization of the new 
formations of the enemy. On the contrary, Lam of the opinion that 
such undertakings had no prospect of good results, and that it was 
for our good that they were omitted. 

It may be said that such raids need not take for their object the 
breaking up of the central point of the enemy’s operations in organ- 
izing his armies, but should undertake smaller tasks, such as the de- 
stroying of railroads, telegraph connections, magazines, etc. 

In such enterprises great cavalry masses should not be used, but 
small groups of cavalry, from an officer’s patrol to a squadron in 
strength, which can disappear easily and quickly. .Plenty of these 
expeditions occurred in the campaign of 1870-71. I need only 
recall the previously mentioned interruption of the rail and tele- 
graph communications, just before and after the battles about Metz. 
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FUTURE RAIDS FOR DISTURBING THE ENEMY'S 
MOBILIZATION. 


TENTH LETTER. 


FIND myself under the necessity to-day of opposing you on all 
the points you have raised for the purpose of overthrowing the 
conclusions of my last letter. You say, that in the War of Secession 
in America, raids were executed with fine results, and that they 
must have been possible in our war, and that after cavalry are 
supplied and instructed in the use of better fire-arms, and other 


. a . . . 
improvements are made in specialties, for example, in the construc- 


tion of bridges, etc., that raids will play an important part in future 
wars, and that if we do not avail ourselves of them at the begin- 
ning of operations the enemy will seriously cripple us by employ- 
ing them. 

There can be no question that there were times in our last war 
when the cavalry did not do all that it might have done. I have 
already frankly acknowledged that. But that also happened with 
the other arms, and it always will happen so long as human beings 
remain human. I do not intend to mention the particular instances. 
If any one neglected his duty, the avenging nemesis will have 
reached him. If any one, especially at the beginning of’ hostilities, 
should make mistakes through want of insight, or through tactical 
errors, his own experience will act as an instructor, and he will do 
better later on. There were many novelties in the war of 1870 with 
which it was necessary to become acquainted. In other directions 
we paid much higher for our lessons. I need only invite attention 
to the formation en masse in which our infantry everywhere entered 
the field of fire, or danger zone of the Chassepot rifle at the outset, 
and to the fact that they only learned by enormous losses, at what 
great distance the fire of this weapon had an almost annihilating 
effect. But a fault committed, and recognized as such proves the 
rule as well as exceptions. In military matters a fault is recognized 
as such when a capable commander takes pains to prevent its repe- 
tition. A more rational directing and leading than that which we 
had in 1870-71 is difficult to find in history. This is shown by the 
results, and by the fact that all other armies, even where it is most 
difficult, are copying from us. The manner in which NAPoLEon THE 
First conducted wars, and especially his earlier wars, was perhaps 
more daring, but in directness of purpose and coolness of calculation 
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ours of 1870-71 was far superior. This general consideration in- 
creases my inclination to hold it as correct that, even in special 
cases, the application made of our cavalry during the war of 1870-71 
was right in principle, although in some instances the services per- 
formed may have fallen short of the possibilities. Our army com- 
manders would not have hesitated in ordering an extended raid, such 
as the Americans made, if they had been able to promise themselves 
any substantial results, any more than they hesitated to send Man- 
TEUFFEL’s two corps in mid-winter over the ice and snow of the 
Gold Coast, in the midst of enemies, to reach the rear of BouRBAKI's 
army. But great as the results of 1870-71 were, yet, a free and in- 
dependent examination is allowable, and no thinking man will per- 
mit his personal opinion to be so blinded as to accept everything as 
authoritative that was then done. But as I said in my last letter, a 
careful, free, and impartial examination of the observed experiences 
has failed to change the opinion I have previously expressed, and I 
cannot accept the conclusion, that, because raids were executed in 
America, and were productive of good results, they should have 
found a place in Europe in the Franco-Prussian war, or that they 
must necessarily find a place in all future wars. In the American 
war of Secession the population was everywhere split up in parties 
as is always the case in civil wars. A cavalry scouting party found 
friends everywhere, even in the very midst of their enemies. Means 
of information, and the care of the wounded, assumed an entirely 
different character in America, as did also the supplying of troops, 
for everywhere a part of the inhabitants could be counted upon to 
welcome the arrival of either.side. Further, in America there are 
extensive forests in which cavalry could march completely con- 
cealed; for example, Stuart's cavalry passed by the little village of 
Orlean* on the 26th of August, 1862, without any one having the 
least suspicion of it. Such a thing would not be possible in Beauce, 
Touraine, or Vendee. On the other hand, these great districts of 
uncultivated country, or undisturbed forests, make long and trying 
rides necessary in order to come upon the enemy. The entire char- 
acter of the war was different and what was right in America may 
be all wrong with us. 

The conclusion might be different if we were speaking of raids by 
the French cavalry. For the sake of argument let us accept as a fact 
what was really not the case, namely, that the French still had masses 
of cavalry at their disposal when we were in front of Paris. One can 


* The town of Orlean, Fauquier Co., Va., contained 102 inhabitants in 1880, 
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well imagine a raid of a French cavalry division, through Dijon, 
Langres, Bar le Duc, St. Menéhould, Rethel to the northern fort- 
resses, everywhere favored by the inhabitants, given timely notice 
of any threatened danger, lying many nights concealed in the Ar- 
gonne forest, attacking us and disturbing our lines of communica- 
tion only at such points as the inhabitants had informed them were 
either totally unprotected or but weakly guarded. Such a cavalry 
division could have done us great damage by threatening our com- 
munications, destroying the rail-road, capturing provisions, burning 
supply trains, etc., and could thus have found an object of sufficient 
importance to justify the risk. Some smaller enterprises of this 
kind, which were undertaken by infantry, accomplished results of 


‘ 
the most serious character for us, as, for example, the surprise of 


Fontenoy on the 22d of June, 1871. Such raids would find worthy 
objects in Germany, for German cavalry, and could be carried out 
with fine results if the misfortune befel us of having war bring the 
enemy into the heart of the fatherland, or even if political partisan- 
ship, or religious disputes, should bring about a civil war in our 
country. Then such raids could accomplish incalculable things 
through being supported in every place, and in every city by sym- 
pathizing friends. They could appear suddenly in distant districts, 
each raiding party forming a nucleus around which their sympathi- 
zers would assemble, and they would in this way “raise armies out 
of the ground.” But in undertaking them in the enemy's country 
it appears to me, that, with the high degree of efficiency and fine 
organization of the armies of our neighboring states, the results 
would not justify the risk. We have something analogous to them 
in the work of our independent corps in the war for freedom in 1813. 
They accomplished great things while operating on German soil, but 
were able to accomplish little or nothing after our armies had crossed 
the French border. 

But, it is well said, that such raids will be of much greater im- 
portance at the opening of hostilities in the future, if the cavalry 
crosses the enemy’s border soon after the declaration of hostilities, 
and, by over-running the country, disturbs his mobilization. These 
few words havea startling sound, as though the cavalry, like a stream 
suddenly swollen by a cloud-burst, Nile-like, are to destroy all liv- 
ing things, and stop all intercourse. But a cavalry mass of one or 
two divisions is not able to accomplish such a task. They would 
have to distribute themselves as individuals over the country and 
the inhabitants, armed with clubs and scythes, could be able to des- 
troy them. 
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The cavalry would have to advance in imposing strength over 
one, two, or at most three roads upon some definite objective where 
they could inflict serious injury upon the enemy and greatly injure 


his means of defense. 

In order not to lose ourselves in generalities on this theme, we 
should consider a distinct case, and, supposing a war to have broken 
out, we must work out such a raid, with the compasses in hand, and 
sum up the possible results. 

While doing this we must consider that it will be impossible for 
one power to surprise another wholly unprepared. A war can only 
originate through friction of some kind, leading to discord between 
the two governments with the result that each will arm. By the in- 
troduction, everywhere, of the general obligation to military ser- 
vice, and the plans of mobilization, which are almost everywhere 
formed upon our system, a partial and preparatory arming is scarce- 
ly possible. Jt must be taken for granted that the first steps made 
in the orders for mobilization apply to the army as a whole. Such 
an act can not be kept secret, and the enemy will soon follow suit by 
issuing the order for mobilization, whether any declaration of war 
has been made or not, for he will receive the news of what his 
neighbor is doing by telegraph. In future the difference in time 
between the beginning of the mobilizations will not exceed twenty- 
four hours. We must then assume that the state which makes a raid 
over the border has won a start of at least twenty-four hours over the 
enemy in his preparations. It must also be assumed that the cavalry 
has received the order for the raid at the same moment as the order 
to mobilize. We must also assume very favorable conditions, where 
the cavalry will be in readiness to march out of garrison in the 
minimum number of days after receiving the order, and where it 
will require very little time to assemble in division formation pre- 
pared for vigorous action. 

In order to secure a reasonable degree of certainty in such cal- 
culations it will be necessary to be in possession of exact informa- 
tion relative to the preparations for mobilization of the armies con- 
cerned. This information is not at our disposal, but sufficient 
information generally leaks out to enable us to determine in how 
many days the cavalry of the invader can cross the border. On the 
other hand, it is granted that the cavalry of the defensive army, 
upon which the invader has gotten a start of at most one day, has 
arrived at that stage of its mobilization that the enemy had attained 


twenty-four hours earlier. 
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With these premises let us take any frontier of any civilized 
State of Europe, and strike in any direction which offers an objec- 
tive. Wemay suppose that the cavalry in this one day’s advantage 
will travel from twenty-eight to thirty-one miles and the measure- 
ment on the map will show what objects lie in their way. 

Even if the border is free, and can be crossed without any resist- 

_ ance, they may come upon rivers which can not be crossed with- 
out special means, because a city usually stands near the cross- 
ings; this city has a garrison which is already in some stage of its 
mobilization, and by calling in those on leave, ete., these garrisons 
are much increased. Perhaps the cavalry may fall afoul of a field 
work or even upon a great fortress, Although the defensive power 
may not be fully mobilized and armed, yet all will be ready for ser- 
vice, and, through expecting the invasion of the enemy, ready for 
action. It must not be taken for granted that the telegraph ser- 
vice has gone to sleep, but that it has promptly reported the in- 
vasion. It is evident that a cavalry division can not accomplish 
anything against a fortress. Should it strike an open city, the 
possession of it is unimportant if it does not contain either a gar- 
rison, a landwehr headquarters, or something of the kind. But 
should it happen to contain one of these, then it must be calculated 
that the resistance offered by it will equal in force the resistance of 
an infantry battalion that numbers one thousand rifles. Can a 
savalry division be depended upon to overcome such a battalion, 
the same evening, after having made a forced march during the day? 
At least one cavalry regiment must remain mounted, andthe divi- 
sion, if composed of six regiments, can not go into action with 
less than fourteen hundred dismounted troopers. Would these four- 
teen hundred carbineers be sure of a speedy result against one thous- 
and rifles? Certainly not! Will they permit themselves to be drawn 
into a stubborn fight into which all available force is thrown, and 
which will result in almost total annihilation if the attack fails? 
| think not. Itseems more rational to say that the game is not worth 
the candle. It might disturb the mobilization of a battalion, but in 
doing so an entire division of cavalry would be rendered unservice- 
able for some time to come. There would be nothing else to do but 
to remain in the vicinity of the city until the next morning. But 
in the meantime the telegraph lines and railways would have 
changed the relative strength of the two sides in favor of-the de- 
fenders. 

After ascertaining the condition on the following morning the cav- 

alry will have to come to another decision, What will they now do? 
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Penetrate still further among the garrisons of the enemy, perhaps 
swim a river, abandoning their guns and trains in order to carry 
greater uneasiness and confusion into the enemy’s country? This 
van be done, but at what cost? The enemy being constantly in- 
formed, in possession of the telegraph and railway lines, will not fail 
by well combined movements of his troops, to hedge the cavalry in 
and cut off their retreat. Their destruction is evident. What real 
and effective injury could the cavalry accomplish? They can 
frighten old grannies of both sexes; they can cut down individuals; 
they can capture a countryman here and there who has an idea of 
obeying the call to the colors. But they will not reach many such 
people for it is impossible to determine why a peasant is travelling 
along the highway, and no one is going to be an informer. The 
most of the serviceable men will conceal themselves and the cavalry 
cannot delay long enough to make a thorough search of the country. 

The railways and telegraph lines can be destroyed, you will 
probably say. Very true, but we need no masses of cavalry for 
that. Since the discovery of dynamite, determined, dexterous 
patrols, not exceeding from four to twelve men, that can conceal 
themselves in the timber during the day and make forced marches 
by night, can accomplish this work just as thoroughly and can con- 
ceal themselves much more easily. 

Perhaps villages might be burned, districts of country laid waste, 
and the harvest destroyed. But I am speaking of a war in civilized 
Europe. 

The entire result would be that a few battalions of the enemy's 
army would suffer the loss of.a few men in their effective strength, 
and for such a purpose we should not risk the loss of an entire cav- 
alry division. Therefore, the extending of raids beyond one day's 
forced march is forbidden in all concrete cases, and especially Goes 
an isolated raid at the outbreak of the war seem entirely and utterly 
inexcusable when the border is formed by a natural barrier which 
has but a few crossings, for example: the Pyrenees; the Alps 
between France and Italy; the Danube between Roumania and Bul- 
garia, and the Channel between England and France. 

At the close of the first day of the raid there would be nothing 
left for the cavalry to do but to remain in possession of the district 
which they had occupied on that day and to push forward their 
scouts and smail parties to a greater distance. There the operation 
ceases to be a raid and it is then nothing more than the throwing 
forward of the cavalry divisions in front of the army in the same 
manner that our commanders did during the war of 1870-71. Tho 
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question may be asked whether it is useful to push the cavalry for- 
ward into the enemy’s country in this manner before we are in con- 
dition to follow it with the army, and thus insure it the necessary 
support. I think not, for we will enter this field later in making 
our main attack, and we have betrayed our intentions too soon by 
the advance of the cavalry mass, and, if it is not our intention to 
attempt anything serious in that direction, why then the cavalry 
will be very much needed elsewhere. 

The final result of my consideration is therefore that the under- 
taking of such raids for the purpose of disturbing the mobilization 
of the enemy is not to be encouraged, but that it is more advisable 
to complete the regular mobilization of the cavalry before any great 
enterprises are undertaken by it, and meanwhile to reconnoitre 
and disturb the enemy by small detachments until the entire army 
is in condition to begin decisive offensive operations; then is the 
moment to push the cavalry masses to the front in the manner in 
which it was done in 1870, because it can then find support in the 


army coming up in its rear. 

The increased efficiency in the use of fire-arms in the cavalry 
does not alter anything in this result. A cavalry division cannot 
put many more dismounted combatants into action than an infantry 


battalion, and they are always inferior to the infantry in the use of 
their fire-arms and in instruction. As for the instruction of the 
‘avalry in surmounting obstacles, for example in bridging, I read 
in a newspaper a short time ago how Uhlans, with unprepared 
material, threw a bridge across the Oder and crossed over it, but 
such material is not always at hand; the cavalry cannot find 
time for ample instruction in pioneer and pontonier duties unless 
they neglect their instruction as troopers and thus become bad cav- 
alry. In the cavalry course of instruction the hours of each day 
have their specified duties, and this course should not be disturbed 
without mature consideration. The cavalry will never succeed in 
crossing their guns and wagons upon bridges of their own laying, 
and as we have said before, they cannot dispense with these if they 
are to act independently for any length of time. 

Hereafter, as soon as the cavalry has completed its mobilization, 
after declaration of war, it will be its duty to make a long and rapid 
march — not exceeding one or two days—into the enemy’s country, 
in larger or smaller masses, and to push out patrols and scouts as far 
as possible for the purpose of observing the enemy and for protect- 
ing and veiling its own army, something in the same manner that 
our cavalry did during the latter part of the campaign of 1870, 
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THE DIFFICULTIES WITH WHICH THE CAVALRY HAS 
TO CONTEND. 


ELEVENTH LETTER. 


\ ILEN we consider more closely the demands which are made 
and which must necessarily be made on the cavalry under 
new discoveries and modern conditions, the troublesome doubt comes 


up whether such services are possible, and especially is this the 


case When we compare them with the normal conditions of the past. 
Formerly, before WRANGEL, in the year 1843, gave the first impulse 
to a greater mobility of the cavalry, the extent of an attack, includ- 
ing the walk, trot and gallop was 700 yards. Now it is desirable 
that the cavalry pass over from four to five miles at rapid gaits (trot 
and gallop) and still be in good condition to make an attack. 

Formerly a march of eighteen and twenty miles in one day was 
considered a heavy duty for the cavalry, while we now require them 
to be prepared to march from thirty to thirty-five miles a day for 
two or three days in succession, and occasionally cases arise in which 
special cavalry detachments must march much greater distances in one 
day---for instance: the dragoons of the Guard on the 30th of June, 
1866; the 150 Ulans selected from the Thuringian Ulan Regiment 
No. 6 (which marched about 65 miles on the 15th of July, 1866) ; 
also Stuart's cavalry, which marched fifty-five miles in one day. 

In former times the cavalry patrols did not extend their excur- 
sions two miles beyond the infantry outposts. We now see officers’ 
patrols pass over from ninety to one hundred miles in a single day. 

In former times it was held as a rule that small-arms fire was 
only employed by the cavalry as a signal. I remember the adage, 
“The infantryman who is shot by a cavalryman ought to be a be- 
liever in predestination.” We now require the cavalry to be thor- 
oughly instructed in fighting on foot, and history gives us numerous 
cases in late wars in which dismounted cavalrymen have not only 
defended villages, but where they have actually taken them. 

When [ picture to myself the appearance that a squadron would 
have made forty years ago if it had determined, as a novelty, to 
cross ditches or barriers and compare it with the present exercises 
of our recruits. preparatory to the drill in open order, in which they 
are divided into opposing parties and drive one another across 
ditches and barriers, executing the “jeu-de-rose, ete.,” I feel that I 
am looking upon an entirely different army from that of former 


years, 
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The difference is so great, that when I asked one of our oldest 


and best cavalrymen, when he was inspecting a squadron with which 
he seemed well satistied, what he would have said if, when he was 
a lieutenant. his superior had asked for the exercises that he had 
demanded that day, he laughingly answered that they would have 
shut him up in a madhouse immediately. 

It is far from easy to obtain from the cavalry all that is demanded 
of it. It requires more than mere zeal and work. Over-exertion 
in instruction relaxes the forces of the officers and men both mentally 
and physically, and breaks down the horses. [t will not help the 
matter by giving more forage, because a worn-out horse will not eat. 
I once came across a squadron commander who was instructing his 
command, in detail, for the first time. and his zeal was so great that 
he spent the whole winter in the stable and brought on a serious ill- 
ness. The result did not correspond with the exertion. The men, 
as well as himself, gave the impression of over fatigue. The horses 
were reduced, thin and weak, and unequal to so much exertion. He 
learned a lesson from this failure, and having improved in the rou- 
tine of later years he rendered prominent services with the same 
squadron. 

The horse is an animal with an intelligence and will of his own. 
Asa colt, he is awkward and unwieldy, and must first learn to run 
und to carry; he must be taught to obey the will of the rider un- 
conditionaily, without injuring his bones in doing so, and his 
strength and suppleness must be increased. We know how many 
years of study and personal care and exertion are necessary 
to fit an officer for properly breaking the remounts. After having 
succeeded, by all his care and knowledge, in making the horse obey 
the rider without hesitation, he finds at the end of all his instruc- 
tion, that, through too much training, the natural gait of the horse 
has been injured, or through placing too much importance upon the 
course of training he has omitted strengthening the horse’s wind 
until it is too late. Or on the contrary, the gait and the wind are 
carefully secured and fostered, but the horse is not sufticiently sub- 
jugated, and maintains his own will in opposition to that of his 
rider when he is out alone and it becomes necessary to overcome 
obstacles. Nothing is harder than to keep within the right limits 
for furthering the training, education and condition of the horse. 
It may be claimed that every equestrian performer understands 
teaching a horse; but no trick horse has the wind necessary to an- 
swer the demands on a cavalry horse. 

At the same time the squadron chief must instruct his men prop- 
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erly. He must not only instruct them in becoming good soldiers as 


does the company chief of the infantry in the dexterous use of their 
weapons, and exert himself in making sure riders of them, but he 
should instruct them in shooting and fighting on foot as the infantry 
do, and, although all that is demanded of the infantry may not be 
required of the cavalry. yet the cavalry should learn to take full ad- 
vantage of the accidents of the ground when fighting on foot. upon 
the defensive. 

It can thus be seen how greatly the demands on the intelligence 
of the cavalryman have increased since the reconnoitering and out- 
post services have fallen entirely to that arm, whenever the army is 
in motion. The amount of care which is demanded of the officer to 
so educate the soldier that he is, when mounted, still composed, and 
his thoughts sufficiently clear to enable him to make, at any mo- 
ment, an intelligent report of the military situation about him, only 
he who knows the mental condition of the recruit when he comes 
to the troop can appreciate. 

With the increase in the duties of the cavalry in this service the 
requirements in equitation of both horse and rider have increased. 
There were times when squadrons could only detach certain horses 
on patrol duty, because the great body of the horses, being accus- 
tomed to move in a mass, would not leave the ranks alone. Now, 
ach horse must be trained to move out, across the terrain alone, 
and when two or three horses are found in a squadron that can not 
be taught to leave the ranks, the Rittmeister, who is responsible, 
will have to answer for it. 

The Sisyphus-like work of a company chief is already great, but 
that of a squadron chief is very much more trying. 

The demands upon his mental and physical faculties are much 
greater. In the long ride which takes away his breath, and while 


he and his horse are dripping with sweat, he must, in the course of 


the gallop both in exercise and in action, keep close watch upon the 
course of events, holding the enemy and his own squadron equally 
under observation, giving the proper commands at exactly the proper 
time, and ordering the proper signals. He has not time for consid- 
eration, for in these cases it is a matter of seconds. Who has not 
often seen at drill that the flank squadron was not led with such ex- 
actness that it ‘struck’ the enemy at the same instant that the 
frontal attack fell upon him, and how tenaciously they held the 
officer concerned responsible therefor? He may have had the 
reasonable excuse that the dust had caused him to misjudge the posi- 
tion of the enemy or of our own squadrons, and after moving for- 
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ward and developing his half-column at a gallop he gave the com- 


mand + forward” ten seconds too soon or too late, and thus brought 
his whole squadron either across the front of our attacking squad- 
drons or asquadron length too far to the rear and so rushed by. When 
the attack is endel every one sees the fault. and any one who does 
hot appreciate the difficulty in the execution of it, wrings his hands 
and thinks it inexplicable that the movement.did not result on this 
occasion just as he has seen it done a thousand times before. 

The love of the squadron chief for his command has a very de- 
cided influence upon his manner of leading it. It may annoy a good 
many company commanders to read the statement, that the heart of 
a good squadron chief is more wrapped up in his command than 
that of a good company chief, but the statement is nevertheless true. 
This arises from the fact that the instruction of his squadron has 
caused him muc'. more trouble. He loves the horses especially. 
This sounds inhuman, but such is human nature. As a mother loves 
those of her children best that have caused her the most trouble 
and care in bringing them into life and in rearing them. so the 
squadron chief devotes more love and care to the horses that are re- 
fractory and difficult to instruct. than to the men who are in- 
structed with less trouble. Besides. the horse remains with the 
troop. on an average, about ten vears, while the men stay but three, 
and thus the horses are the basis, and when the chief speaks of «his 
squadron” it is the horses that take the first place in his thoughts. 

During the greater part of the year the care and training of these 
animals have been the chief object of his attention. He has taken 
care that the excitable Donna was gently handled by her rider, that 
Tancred was not ridden with a heavy bridle hand, that the hoofs of 
Belisar do not become too bad. that Omar’s sinews are developed and 
that Sultan is not overworked and does not develop splints, ete., ete. 
But finally he must use his squadron in connection with the regi- 
ment, brigade or division, in maneuvers or in war. Then he should 
act without regard to the condition of his favorites, and only con- 
sider the enemy and the tactical position of his squadron, and if the 
action demands it, he must employ the whole of it regardless of 
what may afterwards become of Donna, Tancred, Belisar, Omar and 
Sultan. His only anxiety is as to whether the propitious moment 
has come for him to lead this squadron, the product of ten years’ 
work, into the enemy’s fire. Care concerning his own life may not 
disturb him in seizing the right moment, but he thinks of his favor- 
ites; he is going to expose them to destruction.  Unconsciously 
doubt creeps into his mind and clouds the clearness of his judgment. 
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ILow then, whispers this doubt. if this should prove not to be the 
opportune moment, might I not accomplish more by maneuvering. 
by demonstrations, by yielding before the enemy and thus preserv- 
ing this costly material to the army? Many a spell, many an inde- 
cision of a cavalry leader who failed to avail himself of the oppor- 
tune moment, is attributable to this feeling, and not in any way to 
the feeling of self-preservation which no German ofticer permits to 
be called in question. The squadron chief must shake off many. 
very many of the cares resting upon him if he would really, upon 
well-grounded tactical reasons, seize the right moment for his attack, 
He must be in some such condition of mind as was my friend B 


upon an occasion when, after giving the order to one of his squad- 


rons to charge the enemy in flank, he advanced to the attack in 
front, rather irreverently shouting: “Now for the Charge— Heaven 
or Hell! Lower lances! Gallop! Forward! Hurrah!” 

Greater yet, but of a somewhat different character, are the difti- 
culties which present themselves to the minds of the higher cavalry 
leaders. A squadron chief can still exert some influence here and 
there during action, correct misunderstandings, and do something 
personally. But in a great mass, even in a division, that is not 
possible. The commander of a cavalry division can exert no further 
influence through his adjutants after the mass is once in motion, after 
the demon is once unchained. He should seize the moment, he 
should issue short and distinct orders at the proper instant, but when 
the mass is in full galiop his influence is gone. He sees how his 
orders have been misunderstood here, how an unforseen obstacle ap- 
pears there, a disturbing measure of the enemy makes a change de- 
sirable yonder, but he can do nothing. With a beating heart and a 
gnawing care he must leave all in the hands of his subordinates and 
trust that they will do the right thing of their own motion, and 
must let events determine whether victory or defeat is to be the re- 
sult of his dispositions. 

How much more comfortable is it with the commander of an in- 
fantry division. He can always send promptly to a single battalion 
or even to a company, when he observes that his order or the de- 
sired disposition has not been understood and accomplished. This 
the commander of a cavalry division can no longer do. — If his orders 
are not clear and are not imparted with distinctness and brevity 
there is no opportunity to elucidate them by a supplement. 

The commander of a great cavalry mass must unite so many prom- 
inent characteristics in his person that any one to whom this has 
become patent can no longer wonder that men like Seypuirz have 
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been rare. Do not grant, however, that on that account we must 
relinquish the useful codperation of the cavalry, but we must be 
content with such cavalry leaders as we can obtain, and who, although 
not equal to all the requirements of their specialty, are still in a 
measure fitted to accomplish the tasks of their arm of the service. 

In like manner as the cavalry leader has much greater diffi- 
culty in leading his troops as he wishes than an infantry commander, 
so also is he exposed to much greater dangers. I do not speak of 
danger to his person, for there is no danger in being left on the field 
of honor, in surrendering his life for King and Fatherland. That is 
the greatest good fortune that comes toa leader. But I speak of the 
danger te his honor and reputation. A misunderstood order, a 
wrong reading of a trumpet signal can ruin him in his profession. 

General Trocuv described, almost twenty years ago in Les 
Paniques, which made such a sensation in its day, how the bravest 
troops can be seized with a panic under some circumstances, and he 
must have witnessed what he there describes of the cavalry. He 
paints with unvarnished truth the chaos into which very good cav- 
alry can be thrown by a very trifling misunderstanding. 

Whoever reads this chapter, will sympathize with an unfortunate 
cavalry leader, who has ridden forward with the leading squadron, 
which is acting as an advanced guard, while the main body is follow- 
ing through a wooded mountain defile. He has brought forward the 
horse battery at a rapid gait and it has unlimbered on an elevated 
site at the opening of the defile. The noise made in closing the 
limber chests is mistaken by the cavalry who are down in the 
narrow detile below, and to the rear for six infantry shots. They 
believe that this infantry fire is in their immediate vicinity, against 
which they are defenseless in that narrow defile. In addition, scouts 
that have been detached from the advanced guard and sent to the 
village further to the front, report it free of any enemy, and the 
battery, in accordance with regulations, gives the signal, “cease fir- 
ing.” The echo repeats this bugle signal three times, and it is mis- 
tuken by the cavalry, marching in the narrow defile, for the signal, 
“right about.” The belief in the perilousness of their situation is 
strengthened by another closing of the limber-chests, which again 
sounds like infantry shots down in the narrow defile. Finally the 
signal “trot” of the battery which is following the advanced guard 
squadron, is now heard and the whole main body of the cavalry puts 
itself in motion to the rear at a trot and quits the supposed danger- 
ous defile. As soon as the retreating cavalry has reached the plain 
the officer second in command has the signal given to form “squad- 
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ron front,” and signals the gallop as the gait to be used in the move- 
ment. Part of the command heard the first signal and a part only 
the signal « gallop.” Thus all gallop off and think that the danger 
is so great that only the most rapid gaits can save the troops. No 
call is heard, no officer can overtake the fleeing troops for he cannot 
gallop faster than the well trained troopers. So rolls the mass many 
miles to the rear before an enemy which does not exist. 

The commander of the whole halts on the height in front. Be- 
coming impatient because the main body does not come up he looks 
about him; over the wooded mountain slope, away yonder in the 
valley he sees his cavalry in full career to the rear. He wrings his 
hands in despair, but he is helpless; he is too distant and he is igno- 
‘ant of the cause of all this. 

We can imagine how the commander of a cavalry mass, when 
the cavalry is to act as reserve in the approaching attack, will in 
person hasten to the head of the infantry column when the fight is 
beginning in order to see where he can bring assistance. He leaves 
instructions for his cavalry to trot past the infantry in places where 
it can do so without disturbing its march. That is done. An un- 
occupied side road seems to offer a fine opportunity to hasten the 
march of the cavalry. But this side road tinally leads to an entirely 
different place. The entire cavalry mass rides away and when the 
commander sends for it in order to lead it to the attack, it is nowhere 
to be found. The cavalry finally reaches a point where it had 
expected to tind its commander, but not finding him it halts and 
waits for orders until the battle is over. An unfortunate step of his 
horse. which so lames him that he is unable to travel, is enough to 
prevent him from rejoining his command with which his other horse 
has gone: or it isonly necessary that an adjutant should use, through 
an oversight, “right” instead of “left,” to fix the stigma of incom- 


petence in action upon the commander. His reputation, the confi- 


dence of the troops in him are gone and he can never regain them. 

[ could introduce many other examples, which like the above are 
no productions of the imagination. I will let the subject rest here 
as I only wished to show on what a slender thread hangs that which 
is most sacred to a cavalryman—his honor. 

We will return, as promised. to consider how very important the 
services of patrols conducted by officers have become in modern 
warfare; how army commanders found their resolves and make their 
dispositions upon their reports. and therefore how necessary it is 
that even very young officers shall have sufficient knowledge of 
tactical and strategical conditions to enable them to make thoroughly 
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reliable reports, knowing what should be reported and what is un- 
necessary, sifting the important from the unimportant. When we 
consider how the young officer must study even when tired from 
riding, drilling and other duties in the troop; how he makes trying 
exercise rides during the recesses in the course of instruction; how 
he in the winter evenings extends his horizon by “kriegspiel” and 
by reading scientific works, then it will be appreciated how dearly 
he pays for the vanity of belonging to a mounted arm— he pays for 
it in a never ceasing activity from early morning until late at night, 
year in, year out. 

It appears that the long trying marches on horseback are much 
more injurious to the health than marches on foot. The foundation 
is laid with many officers in the first years of their service while 
they are still lieutenants, for chronic diseases, through the constant 
motion of the bowels, the spinal column, and the convulsive move- 
ments of the body on long and hard rides. 

Finally we must mention the sacrifices in money that the cavalry 
officer makes as long as he is in the service. He should always be 
so mounted as to be able to accomplish more than the men. It is 
true that many measures have been taken with us in the last decade 
which lighten the sacrifices the officer must make from his private 


purse, for which they are very thankful. They are given the most 
select horses and an officer who has no misfortune with his horses 
can maintain himself mounted in that way, while one who is un- 
fortunate receives a gratuity or a relief horse. But every cavalry- 
man knows that this seldom covers the outlay, and the prices of 
horses are very high. Each horse represents quite a sum of money. 


The State grants no assistance in cases where the misfortune is the 
fault of the officer himself. How is it possible for a young officer to 
gain at once such knowledge of horses and of riding as will enable 
him to avoid misfortunes that are the natural results of his own 
faults, and should a young officer be under the necessity of taking 
into consideration before each spring across a ditch or over a hedge 
the possibility of his being held responsible for the laming of his 
horse? Such a course would take away the most valuable character- 
istic that ornaments the young cavalry officer, viz: dash and daring. 
It may be accepted that there is no cavalry regiment in which an 
officer can serve unless he can spend five hundred dollars per annum 
out of his own pocket. This sum becomes less when he is advanced 
to be a Rittmeister of the first class, but with age the requirements 
increase and he will have to serve about twenty years before his 
pay will cover his expenses. It may be calculated that a cavalry 
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officer sacrifices ten thousand dollars to the fatherland during his 
term of service. 

Upon principle | am far from desiring, that on account of’ this 
sacrifice in money, a more rapid promotion should be provided. 
That would shake the corner stone upon which the efficiency of our 
officers corps rests. If, however, a branch of the service which ne- 
cessitates such a sacrifice of money, is so conditioned that the service 
is more wearing upon the physical forces, and absorbs them prema- 
turely, and thus creates in it a more rapid advancement, it should 
be accorded very willingly. 
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MARCHING AND CAMPING CAVALRY AND CARING FOR 
HORSES IN THE FIELD. 


\ Y first experience in cavalry marching was under an officer who 
4 marched slowly. He would ride for an hour, then he would 
dismount and lead for about twenty or thirty minutes, taking all 
day to make twenty-five miles. When we finally reached the end of 
the long day’s march there was a tiresome delay, and the men 
lounged on their horses while he was looking for a place to camp. 

Another officer under whom I served would march at a good, 
quick walk, making twenty-five miles in six or six and one-half 
hours. He would halt at reasonable intervals to allow men to obey 
the calls of nature and to water horses. When his day's march was 
over he would look over the ground without halting, march directly 
to the place of his choice, form his troops, dismount and go into 
camp, often getting a better camp than did the first officer. 

These experiences occurred in my early life. In later years I 
have often questioned myself as to which of the two was the better 
cavalry commander, and experience has told me it was the latter. 

The first essential of efficient cavalry is that every man should 
be mounted on a good and serviceable horse. Each officer should 
have two good horses that can walk from four to five miles in an 
hour and that have a smooth, square trot and gallop. Much of the 
success and efficiency of a command will depend upon the mount of 
the commanding officer. That officer's temper, patience and clear- 
ness of judgment will depend largely upon the gaits of his horse. 
A\ badly gaited horse will either delay and pester a whole command 
by a slow and shuffling pace or will keep the command all day at a 
gait between a jog trot and a spurious lope. As a result, men and 
horses will be worn out too soon and many backs will be ruined. 

Let us suppose that we have a march of ninety days or more 
before us. The horses should not be disturbed between retreat and 
sunrise. At sunrise they should be fed and groomed; just before 
commencing the march they should be watered. On the march 
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every man should be required to keep in ranks and each organiza- 
tion should be closed to its proper distance. Forty or fifty minutes 
after moving out, the column should be halted for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, to allow the men to attend to the calls of nature, to adjust 
equipments, etc. The command should then move on at a good 
walk for an hour and a half before halting again. At the second 
halt each man should loosen his girth and examine his horse’s back. 
When the saddle is put on again it should be moved about one inch 
to the rear of where it was first placed. At the next halt, after a 
ride of an hour and a half or two hours, the horses’ backs should 
be examined again and the saddles put back where they were in the 
morning, and so on throughout the day. 

When the horses are unsaddled in camp every man should care- 
fully examine his horse’s back by rubbing his hand over it. If any 
lumps or hard places are found they should be rubbed with the hand 
until they have disappeared. The horse should be allowed to roll. 
if he will, as soon as the saddle is taken off. 

Horses should be watered at least three times a day when pos- 
sible to do so—morning, noon and towards evening. They should 
be fed in the morning and afternoon if forage can be obtained. As 
the public domain is now nearly all taken up and fenced, grazing 
can no longer be depended upon for the subsistence of our cavalry 
horses. But when grass is to be had horses should be given all pos- 
sible use of it in addition to their feed. 

An ordinary day's march of twenty to twenty-five miles should 
be made quickly at a good walk of four and one-half to five miles 
in an hour in order to get the saddles off as soon as possible and let 
the horses rest and graze. Men should be made to thoroughly un- 
derstand before they commence the march that any one who makes 
his horse’s back sore will have to walk and lead until it gets well. 
A man should never be made to walk and lead his horse as a pun- 
ishment, as it takes a guard of two or three men to look after him, 
keeping them in their saddles much longer than the command. 
Moses, in his march of forty years, discovered that a rest on every 
seventh day was necessary for man and beast. The latter probably 
receives the greater benefit from it, and unless active operations 


prevent, the same rule should be observed in a cavalry command. 


The foregoing relates to the ordinary route march. It is differ- 
ent when we start out on a long and trying expedition with fighting 
in view and must begin with a forced march. Suppose it is neces- 
sary to reach a point 120 miles distant in thirty-six hours with com- 
mand in good condition for a fight or for further marching. Sucha 
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march must be conducted with great care. Only necessary halts 
can be made, and to prevent the men from getting too tired they 
should be made to dismount occasionally and lead for ten or fifteen 
minutes. The march is commenced at noon and continued up to mid- 
night. Sixty miles have now been made and we have sixty more to 
make. The march is taken up again the next morning after sunrise 
and continued until we find ourselves at our destination. This 
should be before midnight, and we then will have at least six hours 
rest before we commence the work before us, which should thence- 
forth become lighter. 


Great care should be taken not to extend the marches beyond 
twelve o'clock at night. Up to that hour men and horses will do 
their work cheerfully, but after midnight they both become very tired 
and sleepy. Night work tells strongly on them. After a march 
trom early morning until near midnight camp should be made, the 


horses fed, and all allowed to rest undisturbed until the sun is well 


up. The horses should then be fed, and within an hour and a half 
afterwards the march can be taken up again. This can be kept up 
for several days without serious injury to the stock; but when the 
marches are extended beyond midnight, or commenced too early in 
the morning, stock soon breaks down. A horse's time for rest is in 
the morning. Horses properly handled will stand up to hard and 
long rides for many days, while neglect or carelessness in marching, 
watering, resting, and feeding, will soon break them down and dis- 
courage the men. An officer will often make a long march too 
quickly, thus greatly injuring his stock and perhaps defeating the 
object of his expedition. 

Horses with full stomachs should not be marched fast at first. 
A long ride should be commenced slowly. Horses travel better from 
sunset up to about 11 o'clock at night than at any other time. 


To camp a regiment or larger body of troops a competent officer 
should go ahead to select the ground, and be there to point out the 
place selected so that the troops can go into camp without delay. 
Ground that is dry and near water should when practicable be 
selected. Grazing and wood are things to be looked for also, espe- 
cially if the command is obliged to depend on the country. During 
active operations, ground for a camp should be selected with a view 
to safety from timber, hills, ravines or any other object that may 
afford cover to an enemy. When an active enemy is in front, a 
difficult stream should not be crossed at the end of a day’s march. 
Under any other circumstances the stream should be crossed before 
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camping, for fear it should rise during the night and give trouble in 
crossing. 

Horses should be fed and watered with regularity. Every offi- 
cer should give strict attention to these subjects and see that they 
are never neglected or slighted. He should see that the horses are 
properly shod and their feet kept in a good healthy condition; that 
their saddles fit their backs; that their blankets are kept clean and 
are properly put on; and that they are not abused by their riders. 
The cincha straps should be of thin, soft leather, and put but twice 
through the girth ring. The saddle should not be girthed tight on 
the march. The bridle should be fitted to the head—the bit coming 
up so as to gently touch but not draw up the mouth. The best 
means of insuring the proper care of horses is to encourage in each 
man a love for his horse. This can be done in garrison by allowing 
the men to choose among unassigned horses, and, with the troop 
commander's approval, to exchange horses till each gets as far as 
practicable the mount that best suits him. To the same end men 
should be allowed to use their horses freely when off duty. It 
should be understood by all that if any man abuses his horse he will 
not be allowed to use him again except when on duty. Should one 
man abuse his horse, however, the privilege should not be denied to 
others on that account. Also, no one should use a horse that has 
been assigned to a soldier, without the man’s permission. A request 
from an officer for the use of a man’s horse creates in the man a 


pride of ownership, and is sure to be granted if the owner knows 


that his horse will be well treated. Horse racing to a limited ex- 


tent should be encouraged. 
R. F. BERNARD, 


Major Eighth Cavalry, Brevet Colonel, U. S. A. 


DISCUSSION. 
Captain A. E. Woon, Fourth Cavalry: 

The duties of the modern cavalryman embrace all those of former 
times and many more in addition. To enable him to perform these 
varied duties during a campaign, he and his horse must undergo 
more constant fatigue than formerly, and as the cavalryman is ut- 
terly useless without his horse, it follows that he must understand 
the wants, ordinary diseases and capabilities of the animal, and how 
to work him and take care of him to the best advantage under all 
circumstances. He must continually nurse his horse. 
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That the horse may be enabled to make marches, day after day, 
during a campaign, he must be shod first of all, as in every theater 


of operations, sand, gravel and rocks always constitute a percentage 
of the soil to be passed over; these will wear the hoof, if not pro- 
tected by a shoe, so rapidly that his usefulness will soon be de- 


stroyed. 

We are frequently told that the cow-pony goes unshod during his 
entire life; this is true, but there are many reasons for it. Only 
two of them need be enumerated; the cow-pony is seldom used, 
during the round-up he is used about one day in six, and at other 
times of the year he is ridden probably one week in two or three 
months. He is worth about thirty dollars and is usually so wild and 
vicious that it generally would take more time and trouble to break 
him to shoe than he is worth. It will be noticed that a ranchman 
will generally have a superior pony shod. 

Every cavalry officer who has had experience in following a 
hostile Indian trail, can readily call to mind the fact, that about the 
second day's march, he passes ponies dropped on the trail for foot- 
soreness, and about the fourth day these abandoned ponies have raw- 
hide moccasins on their feet— put on too late to save them. 

Experience teaches us that a horse must be shod, if required to 
do much steady marching. Every. troop commander should have 
several of his men sufficiently instructed in horseshoeing to enable 
them to tack on a shoe, and one of these men should be included in 
every patrol or detachment sent from his troop. 

An instance of this necessity occurred in my own experience. In 
June, 1885, during the pursuit of one of Grronimo’s bands, I had 
thirty-seven horses in my command and fifty-two shoes were cast 
during the first twenty-four hours on the trail. The ground was of 
such a rough and rocky nature that these shoes had to be replaced 
immediately after they were cast; if not, the usefulness of the horse 
would have been lost in two hours. 

So much depends upon the proper adjustment of the saddle and 
equalization of the weight which the horse has to carry, in order to 
economize the strength of the animal, that we might classify sad- 
dling as one of the military arts. It is an art that can be learned 
by experience only. Theory can simply give the proper direction 
to effort. One rule only, need be observed, viz: let the center of 
weight rest over the center of motion. Experience alone can teach 
the proper application of this rule. The transmission of this weight 
to the horse’s back, must be through media sufficiently soft and 
pliable to avoid bruising or irritating the flesh, The present regu- 
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lation saddle blanket does not fulfill this condition—there is not 
enough of it. 

But since the soldier must always have at least one bed-blanket 
with him, experience dictates that if this blanket is properly folded 
and placed on top of the saddle-blanket. the condition is fulfilled 
and the back cannot be made sore by the pounding of the weight at 
any gait. IT have followed this custom for twelve years, with all 
kinds of riders, from the recruit to the veteran. and on expeditions 
when all the gaits were necessarily employed. and in that time have 
never made a sore back. 

The preparations for, and the details of the march, for large cav- 
alry commands, are so ably given in the first number of the JouRNAL. 
that to try to improve upon them would be superfluous ; but if cav- 
alry does its full duty in the field, every troop of this large com- 
mand, will, in its turn, have to march independently, furnishing 
scouts, patrols and their supports. This is the duty that most tries 
the powers of the horse. 

The march of such a detachment, not to exceed twenty-tive miles 
a day, is regulated about the same as that for a large command. — In 
making such a march it is better not to move on foot at all, unless 
the country be mountainous. Take off the bridles during the halts 
and let the horses graze if there be any grass at all. If not, let the 
horses stand and rest and let the men lie down if they wish. No 
distance is gained or time saved by walking. The horses do not rest 
and the men are not tired enough yet to get rest by walking. 

Ina march of forty miles a day the first twenty or twenty-five 
miles are marched as usual. If after marching twenty or twenty- 
five miles water and grass can be had, halt and unsaddle for an hour, 
leaving on the blanket and surcingle for a few minutes. Let the 
cooks get dinner whilst the men water the horses and turn them out 
to grass. either sidelined and loose herded or lariatted. At the end 
of the hour, catch up the horses, water them, brush o2 their backs 
thoroughly and saddle them. After marching at a walk for forty- 
tive minutes, halt and let the men under the direct supervision of the 
chiefs of squads carefully examine the saddles and blankets to see 
that they are properly adjusted, then mount and move at a six mile 
trot for an hour. dismount and walk for ten minutes, then halt, 
examine the saddles and blankets as before, then mount and resume 
the trot. The detachment. keeping up this routine. will be able to 


cover forty miles a day, with but very little fatigue, in nine or ten 


hours, 
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Should the detachment be required to make sixty miles in 
twelve hours, the programme would be about as follows: 

March the first hour from camp at a walk, make a halt of fifteen 
minutes, unbridle the horses and let them graze. Adjust the saddles 
and blankets as usual, mount and take a six and one-half mile trot 
for an hour, then halt, dismount and let the horses graze for ten 
minutes. Adjust the saddles and blankets, mount and take the same 
trot for an hour, dismount and ia// for ten minutes; thus alternately 
trotting at a six and a half-mile gait for an hour, and dismounting 
and walking for ten minutes until the end of the march. The 
horses will seldom graze after the second halt, besides which the men 
need the walking in order to rest the muscles which have been 
pounding the saddle for the past hour. 

Before mounting after each walk, the commanding officer must 
see to it that the saddles and blankets are properly adjusted, as the 
“horse motion,’ when there is no weight in the saddle is liable to 


displace them. 
He must also enforce the trot and not allow any galloping. The 
average cavalry horse will break down before covering this distance 


at a gallop. 

A night's rest, after such a march, should restore every man and 
horse to his normal condition. 

Last November the writer murched his entire troop seventy 
niles in twelve hours, starting at six A. M. and camping at six P.M. 
During nine hours of this time it rained very hard and continued to 
‘ain until midnight. The horses had forage and both horses and 
men were exposed to the storm while it lasted. The next morning 
the men were cheerful and the horses were apparently as fresh as 
they were at the beginning of the march the day before. 

There is no doubt that the march could have been repeated the 
next day, without excessive fatigue to a single animal. As it was, 
they marched thirty miles and when turned out to graze, some of 
them played as they usually do when grazing at the garrison. 

On another occasion a detachment of seven men were marched 
from Fort Reno, Indian Territory, to Arkansas City, Kansas, via 
Skeleton Ranch, a distance of one hundred and forty miles, as the 
road then went. We started at ten o'clock A. M., and at five o'clock 
p. M., the next day, the march was completed. The horses showed 
fatigue, but none of them were injured. Horses were unsaddled 
and an hour's rest taken after the first twenty-five miles, the same 
at the end of seventy-five miles, and also at the end of one hundred 
and twenty miles, 
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A detachment marching over a mountainous country, should be 
divided into squads, not to exceed twenty men each. Each squad 
should be under the command of a non-commissioned officer, leav- 
ing an interval of about seventy-five yards between the rear of one 
squad and the head of the succeeding one. 

The advantages are that when an advance squad comes to a hill 
where it has to dismount and walk, the tailing out, which invariably 
occurs When horses are led, does not interfere with the march of the 
succeeding squad, and when the hill has been passed, the head of the 
squad column does not have to wait so long for the rear to close up 
before mounting. The men are kept better in hand, the horses suf- 
fer less fatigue, and if the detachment is ambushed by an enemy, 
only a small portion of it receives the first attack and the rest can 
be maneuvered as in any other action which has been anticipated. 

The duties of a detachment generally are of such a nature that 
it cannot travel upon the main roads, and as frequent obstacles and 
harrow ways are to be passed when marching off a road, the column 
of twos is the habitual column of route. In a mountainous and 
broken country it is generally necessary to march in column’ of files. 

This description of how to cover long distances by forced marches 
may have to be modified in particular cases, but if followed in gen- 
eral outline a detachment will always keep its horses in good form 
and they will always be ready for a great effort. If they are not, 
the cause can be traced to something besides hard marching. 

If a horse is accustomed to marching, he can walk about fifty 
miles between sunrise and sunset in the long June and July days. On 
a road or smooth prairie he can average about four miles an hour, if 
not considerably fatigued. 

In 1873 Troop L, Fourth Cavalry, after having been marched 
more or less every day for a month, was marched over a measured 
distance of twenty miles. The average was four and a quarter 
miles an hour, inclusive of halts. The horses were from Missouri 
and Kansas. Every horse took a flat-footed walk. The conditions 
were unusually favorable. There were no ponies in the command 


—no such hybrids as are furnished, under the name of cavalry 


horses, on our Pacific Slope. 

It is frequently asserted that many horses can walk five miles 
an hour, but a close analysis of this matter will disclose the fact that 
about one horse in one hundred thousand can walk five miles an 
hour, and about one horse in twenty thousand can walk four and 
a half miles an hour. Some of us may live to see one or two of the 
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latter; but we will all probably be retired for age, before we see one 


of the former. 

The commanding officer of a detachment on a forced march must 
always be on the alert, and as the men and horses get more weary, 
his vigilance must increase. The men must be required to sit up- 
right in the saddle, constantly keeping the touch of the horse’s 
mouth with the bit, for as the animal gets fatigued he is very liable 
to stumble, and the rider must be ready to sustain him. An un- 
aided effort to recover from a stumble tatigues a horse as much 
as it does to trot half a mile. 

When a commanding officer gets a little weary or settled in the 
saddle, he is very liable to neglect the halts. This should never be 
done. A lazy or careless man has no business in the cavalry. 

A detachment commander should always be able to satisfactorily 
answer these questions: What would I do with this command if I 
were attacked this moment? What would I do with this command 
it’ I should see the enemy, over yonder, or on that hill? 

As soon as he isin the saddle a true cavalryman’s brain becomes 
pregnant with ideas. 

It takes constant care, constant thought and unintermittent 
energy to properly perform the duties of a modern cavalryman in 
the field. 


First Lieutenant Eton F. Witcox, Sixth Cavalry: 

I question the advisability of the rule laid down by Colonel 
BERNARD, that cach organization should be closed to its proper 
distance on the march. This method of marching is sometimes a 
source of great discomfort and irritability among officers and men, 
especially so in a dusty country where if the column is kept closed, 
men and horses breathe soil instead of pure air, the eyes are blinded 
and torture to man and horse is the result; the leading troop is the 
only one which moves in comfort. I once made a march across the 
San Simon Valley in Arizona with nine troops; fifty yards interval 
was allowed between troops, and the gait was a walk, trot, and gal- 
lop. In crossing this adobe flat the cloud of dust that enveloped 
the column, even at this interval, was dense, and almost unbear- 
able. No one could see ten paces in front of him, and the conse- 
quence was a constant jamming and falling back, one troop almost 
riding over its predecessor. 

The half forty minutes after the start is most essential, but I do 
not believe in loosening cinchas, or moving the saddle to the rear. 
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The saddle has one exact place on the horse’s back, the ovals of the 
pommel pieces should be in the hollows of the withers, where they 
belong, and should remain there as long as the horse is saddled. 
After a forty or fifty minutes’ march the saddle works into its proper 
place, the cincha loosens, and the horse gaunts a little; now if the 
saddle blanket is properly folded and without wrinkles, as it should 
be, let the whole pack remain and simply “tighten up.” I have 
tried both methods and find I have fewer sore backs by keeping the 
saddles as they are after the first halt; of course if a saddle slips 
out of place it is necessary to adjust it, but my experience has led 
me to believe that the saddle should not be interfered with other- 
wise. Men are naturally careless, and in moving the heavy 
pack the blanket is liable to become wrinkled, which causes a sore 
back, and the cold air striking the hot back of the horse under the 
blanket is liable to gall it; blankets should be left on the horses for 
twenty minutes after unsaddling, and before the horses are turned 
out or picketed. 

I have always considered it wrong to put a cavalry command on 
the road before sunrise or before daylight, as is frequently done. 
Colonel Bernarp’s remarks on this point are most essential, and in 
fact it would be well if such points were fixed by an almost invari- 
able regulation. 

I once made a march of seventy-five miles between four o'clock 
A. M. and six o’clock p. M. on a hot trail, through very rough country, 
overhauling the enemy about sundown. The command had been 
out a month, and its excellent condition alone enabled it to do this. 
Colonel BeRNARD’s remarks about the soldier cultivating a love for 
his horse are most excellent, but in many of our garrisons, the cav- 
alryman is not given time or opportunity to do so; this is especially 
true where garrisons are commanded by officers of another arm. 


Major Guy V. Henry, Ninth Cavalry, Brevet-Colonel, U.S. A.: 

Colonel BERNARD does not touch on the manner of leaving camp, 
—which is important, and makes an agreeable or disagreeable send- 
off tor the day. 

A short time ago I saw the following executed by a cavalry 
battalion: The horses being at the troop picket lines, “boots and 
saddles,” was sounded, then “water call,” then each troop was 
mounted, ridden to water, and watered, mounted, then returned to 
original camp ground, and remained mounted; the line afterwards 
being formed, before the march for the day was continued. Here 
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was at least ten minutes delay, with trooper on the horse’s back, 
which was unnecessary, and this by a crack battalion —so considered 
in the service. The following should be the rule: ‘* Water call” being 
sounded, each horse should be led to water, the herd, if grazing, 
being driven near camp just before the hour for “watering.” After 
leading back from water, time should be allowed for each trooper to 
rarefully rub off his horse’s back, before “boots and saddles” is 
sounded. Grooming should be done on the march, only in the 
evening, and as late as possible. Then “mount” should be sounded, 
and immediately “forward,” when each in succession should break 
into column of fours or twos in the direction of the line of march. 
On the march the distance between companies should be increased, 
to avoid the dust of those in front. If line is to be formed before 
leaving camp, (a waste of time and patience,) it should be immedi- 
ately after the command is mounted, with no delay. 

Everything possible, consistent with discipline and efficiency, 
should be done, to make the march, camps, and other duties agreeable 
and not the reverse, as is generally the case. Ihave been camped in 
so many “cactus groves,” and sage-brush surroundings—in order to 
preserve symmetrical lines, when a few yards to one side were grassy 
plots on the banks of attractive streams, as to make me desirous, in 
the future, of making my camps face towards all points of the com- 
pass, if necessary, to secure the much desired better camping ground, 
which, when possible to obtain, will relieve the annoyances and 
fatigues of the worst marches. The marching of a command ina 
proper manner, depends so much upon the good * horse-sense”’ of’ its 
commanding officer that the strictest rules should be laid down for 
the guidance of a march, so that horses and men may not suffer 
from the neglect or ignorance of any commander. Arriving in 
camp each troop should proceed, without a moment’s delay, direct 
to its camping ground, then unsaddle, rub the backs dry, and allow 
the horses to roll, when not turned out to graze,—this latter I deem 
of great value, and each trooper should, for this purpose, lead his 
horse to some good ground free from gravel or cactus. 

When halting on the march, the rule should be to unbridle, and 
adjust saddle, and when grazing is possible, to change direction to 
the right or left, just clearing the original column, but not to “close 
up” on its head. 

Forming line to the front is a waste of time, and unnecessary 
ground gone over. Line by wheeling by fours to the right or left 
accomplishes the purpose of clearing the original column of march 
und could easily be done at each halt. 
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It would be better that the commanding officer should not have a 
fresh mount, for then he can form an idea of the condition Gf the 
good free walk while 


¢ 


other horses; his horse should not be taking a 


the tired ones in rear are trotting to keep up. Not enough attention 
is paid to teaching the horse how to walk, or in slackening the 


gait at the head of a column over changes of ground to prevent 
trotting or galloping to “close up.” 

The rules governing marching, camping, and caring for horses in 
the field, are most prolific and valuable, as upon the proper appli- 
vation of them our efficiency in war depends, and with so many 
diverse methods of action and opinions now governing, they should 
be introduced as “special directions” in our cavalry regulations. 

The gait should not be confined to the walk as now required. 
A slow trot of about ten minutes in every hour is often advis- 
able, giving relief, as it does, by its change of gait, to both man and 
horse. The conduct of the whole march should be so regulated as 
to get into camp, or over the day’s march as soon as possible, con- 
sistent with keeping the horse in good condition. Nothing is worse 
than having a horse saddled for hours and slowly dragging out 
distances which with greater benefit could be covered in much less 
time. Leading for five or ten minutes in every hour should be re- 


quired. 


Second Lieutenant Wiiiram H. Smita, Tenth Cavalry: 

Exception is taken to Major BerNaRp’s remark that horse racing 
to a limited extent should be encouraged —a high spirited horse, run 
several times in races, will usually become a bolter or at least very 
hard to manage in charging. Besides it is difficult to see the benefit 
arising from flat racing—it certainly does not make the men any better 
riders. If, however, after the men and horses have become well 
instructed and conditioned, they be taken occasionally for a ride 
across country, jumping fences (or hurdles prepared beforehand), 
and ditches, it will tend to give them both confidence without hav- 
ing any injurious effect on the latter and it will certainly afford as 
much amusement to the men as racing. 

When a horse is pushed to his utmost in the walk, such as the 
average horse would be if made to walk four and one-half miles per 
hour, it will become more fatiguing to both horse and rider than a 
trot of seven miles per hour—besides not more than three-fourths of 
the average cavalry horses can be made to walk four and one-half 
miles per hour, and when a troop is marched at that gait the rear of 
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the column is kept constantly on the jog, the horses walking a few 
steps and then closing up more or less rapidly at a trot, depending 
on the kind of roads and length of column. 

The objections to using the trot as one of the regular gaits in 
route marches, urged by most officers, are, that it disarranges 
the equipment, necessitates a tighter girthing of the saddle to keep 
it in place, and is productive of sore backs. If, however, the men 
have been taught to pack their saddles properly and to put them on 
the horses properly; if the horses have been trained in the riding 
school to take a regular, even trot; if halts are made at proper in- 
tervals in order to allow the readjustment of saddles or blankets 
which have slipped, it is believed that all these objections can be 
obviated. With rare exceptions all horses can soon be trained to 
walk three and one-half miles and to trot seven miles in an hour. 
Taking for granted that it is desirable to maintain an average pace 
of at least four and one-half miles in an hour on ordinary route 
marches, the following is suggested as a preferable routine for an 
ordinary march of twenty miles: 

Reveille at good daylight —the cooks having been waked up at least forty- 
five minutes eariier. j 

Immediately after Reveille the men fold their saddle blankets and pack 
their saddles, which should take about fifteen minutes. 

Breakfast. 

Stables—the men grooming their horses while feeding. 

After this if tents are used they should be struck and the wagons loaded, 
or mules packed. 

Water call, followed by “ Boots and Saddles.” 

March one hour at a walk, three and one-half miles. 

Halt fifteen minutes. 

March thirty minutes at a walk, one and three-quarters miles. 

March thirty minutes at a trot, three and one-half miles. 

Halt tive minutes. 

March thirty minutes at a walk, one and three-quarters miles. 

March thirty minutes at a trot, three and one-half miles. 

Dismount and lead out briskly for twenty minutes, accomplishing about 
one mile. 

Halt for five minutes. 

March forty-five minutes at a trot, five and one-quarter miles. 

The march of twenty miles is thus made in four and a half hours. 

Marches up to thirty miles can be made at the same rate, always 
halting for a few minutes after each trot. 

Dismounting and leading out briskly for a mile or so after the 
command has been marching for several hours, affords a variation 
and tends to rest both men and horses, but should not be resorted 


to too often. 
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To show that riding at rapid gaits does not necessarily disar- 
‘ange the equipment after the men have been properly instructed, 
it may here be stated that in the winter of 87 and ’88 a troop of 
cavalry at Fort Verde, A. T., was drilled two hours per day with 
men fully armed and the saddles packed. On an average about one 
anda half hours of the drill were at the trot and gallop—the drill 
usually ending with the charge in line. During the first month of 
the drill considerable trouble was experienced in saddles getting out 
of place, blankets working out, or articles of equipment dropping 
off. But byallowing men to fall out to readjust their saddles only when 
necessary, and never permitting them to pick up an article of equip- 
ment, (charging the latter on the muster roll when lost), the bother 
of having men fall out from drill was soon obviated. During the 
last months of the drills, a man falling out was an exceedingly rare 
occurrence, not happening oftener than once a week, and the work- 
ing loose of any article of equipment was equally rare. During all 
this time there was not a sore back in the troop. In this troop the 
saddles were first put on in the proper place under the supervision 
of the troop commander, and the cruppers were adjusted so that the 
saddles could not get any farther forward, and afterwards the men 
were not allowed to change the length of the cruppers without per- 


mission. 


Major Apna R. Carrer, Ninth Cavalry: 

We will all agree with Colonel Bernarp that the horse must 
have the best of care at all times during the march. Re-saddling at 
every hour or halt is unnecessary if soldiers know how to saddle. 
If they do not know how, they have no business in the column, of 
course. Saddles should be adjusted at the end of the first hour, and 
with proper care in saddling and good backs, will not need further 
adjustment during an ordinary march. More backs are made sore 
from re-saddling on the road than many areaware of. It is difficult 
for most men to saddle their horses when the saddles are packed. 
On the march saddles are or should be packed. Two men should 
adjust saddles on the road—one on each side of the horse. 

In camp, saddles should be packed after the saddle is put on the 
horse. Ample time should be allowed for saddling. Twenty min- 
utes is sufficient, but not too long. In this time men are able to 
saddle deliberately, carefully, and their packing will be well done. 
In this business haste is certain to make sore backs. 

Unless especially permitted, no soldier should ride his horse 
otherwise than at a walk and trot, and permission should not be 
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given any soldier to gallop, if his horse is not a thoroughly broken 
and steady trotter in ranks. Every cavalryman should take espe- 
cial pains to ride well at the trot, both on account of the exer- 
cise, and because it is preéminently the “gait of maneuver” for cav- 
alry. No troop can be kept steady at a trot in ranks, if the men 
are allowed to gallop their horses at will when off duty. 

I do not agree with Colonel BERNARD as regards the gait to be 
employed on the march. I refer now to marching on roads, as 
scouting is a different matter. The march should be alternately at 
the walk and trot, and the average rate of speed never less than 
five miles an hour, including halts, if the road is fair. Two hun- 
dred and fifty yards a minute is a slow trot, and every cavalry 
horse is capable of doing this with ease. 

By using the walk and trot alternately, in equal proportion, the 
column will cover five miles and allow for ten minutes rest in the 
hour. Why fatigue horses with six hours of marching when they 
will do the distance easily in two-thirds the time? We all know 
that it is very annoying to wait in camp two to three hours for the 
train to arrive. Few think that delaying on the road to keep in 
sight of the train works injuriously for men and horses, and this is 
perhaps the real reason for the never ending, fatiguing walk of our 
avalry. The men are unnecessarily fatigued, the horses kept from 
rest, and feeding. 

“As a general rule, cavalry can march longer distances than it is 
usually called upon to perform. To do so, it will, however, be 
necessary that troops be used to marching, and that the marches 
themselves be properly regulated as to halting places, changes of 
pace, (italics mine )and sufficiency of rations and forage. * * 
“The marching power of cavalry can be taxed up to about 


twenty-eight miles per day on an average, without impairing the, 


efficiency of the horses.” 

Most of our’ officers are acquainted with the work from which I 
have quoted the two paragraphs above, but for the benefit of any who 
have not read the book, I desire to briefly state the performance of the 
First Cavalry Division on July 31, 1870, in support of the two para- 
graphs I have given from the work. The division was composed of 
three brigades and two batteries horse artillery. Two brigades and 
one battery formed the principal column; the other brigade and bat- 
tery taking a nearly parallel road. The main column left its camp at 
6:15 a.m. At7:15 the head of the column had made over six miles. 
It then made a halt of ten minutes. At 9:30 a. M. the leading bri- 
gade had been deployed in front of the enemy fifteen miles from 
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camp. Forty minutes had been consumed in two halts. By 10 
o'clock the march was resumed; a combat took place. At 11:20 the 
march for the day ceased; three miles had been added to the 
score from 9:30 A. M., making eighteen miles for the day. Four 
hours and three minutes were consumed in marching and fighting, 
sixty-two minutes having been used up in halts. 

The author wishes it understood that this was the first day of 
operations, and a very hot day in July. If I mistake not many 
will regard this performance good for a cool day. I will add that it 


no where appears that there was any necessity for General A———— 


to sweat his horses. He was ordered to look for the enemy, sup- 
posed to be advancing on the frontier of his country. Why did he 
not walk his command? Why alternately walk and trot his division, 
making fifteen miles in two hours and thirty-five minutes when not 
required to hasten? At a walk he would have made his camp about 
two to half-past two o’clock, and he would have had his combat just 
the same. 

General A———— marched correctly. Whether he desired to 
reach the frontier before his enemy could do so or not, does not 
matter. The march, as made, was the easiest he could adopt. The 
trot gave relief to fatigue of the walk, for horse as well as soldier. 

The walk and trot, alternately, being the proper gaits for march- 
ing on roads, the column should not be kept closed at the trot. In 
our service the troops should take the trot on the ground where the 
commanding officer leads off at a trot. In this way each troop will 
have sufficient distance from the one preceding it to trot steadily, 
and should close to nine yards when the troop in advance passes to 
the walk. 

Colonel Bernarp does not remark on the sufficiency, or other- 
wise, of hay during long marches, and absence of good grazing. 
In my opinion double the authorized allowance of hay should be 
provided. On arriving in camp, usually by noon, fourteen pounds 
of hay should be fed. This will be consumed in a very short time. 
After retreat a like quantity should be fed. By 11 o'clock Pp. m. the 
horses will be through eating, satisfied, and all will rest quietly and 
well. Hungry horses are not good bed fellows. Authority to di- 
rect an extra issue of hay to commands ordered to march long dis- 
tances should be lodged with department commanders. 
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“The efficiency of cavalry depends in the first place, fundamentally, on 
the control of the individual rider over his horse.” 


. 


1. Single rank being the fundamental formation of cavalry, 
all details, detachments and other bodies of troops will habitually 
be formed in single rank, except when otherwise directed in these 


regulations. 

2. Where the commands of the instructors are given for the 
execution of movements toward both flanks, the movements are ex- 
plained toward but one flank, it being only necessary to substitute 


the word left for right, or the reverse, to have the explanation of the 
corresponding movement toward the other flank. In exceptions to 
this rule the movements are explained for both flanks. 

3. All movements which are not prescribed from a halt or on 
the march may be executed either from a halt or marching. 

4. All movements on foot, not specially excepted, may be exe- 
cuted in double time. If the movement be from a halt, or when 
marching in quick time, the command double time precedes the com- 
mand march; if marching in double time the command double time 
is omitted. 

5. All mounted movements, not specially excepted, may be exe- 
cuted at a trot or gallop. To execute a movement at a trot or gal- 
lop, when not marching at these gaits, the command trot or gallop 
precedes the command march; marching at a trot or gallop, to exe- 

NoTe.— The following pages are from the advance sheets of the proposed new Drill 
Book for Cavalry. They are, of course, merely provisional in their nature, and are published 
with a view to discussion and possible amendment, where omissions or obscurities may occur. 
It is proposed to publish a portion of the work in each number of the JOURNAL as fast as com- 
pleted. We give here the School of the Soldier; it is the same as that adopted for Infantry 
and Artillery, with modifications necessary for the Cavalry. 

It is suggested by the members of the Board that communications on the subject be 


made as concise as possible, consistent with clearness of expression ; also, that it be stated 
whether or not communications should be regarded as confidential, and not for publication. 
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cute a movement at the same gait, the command trot or gallop is 
omitted. 

6. In mounted movements the gait should generally be increased 
progressively, the trot being executed from a walk, the gallop from 
a trot. When marching at a gallop, the gait will be decreased to a 
trot, and then to a walk, before halting; when marching at a trot 
the same rule applies, halting from a trot being considered an excep- 
tional movement. 

7. In those movements where the guide may be either right or 
left, the words right or left in the commands are in parenthesis, 
thus: (right or left). 

8. When for purposes of instruction any movement is divided 
into motions, or executed in detail, the last syllable of the command 
determines the prompt performance of the first motion, and the 
commands, Two, THREE, ete., that of the other motiors. 

9. To execute the movements in detail, the instructor first com- 
mands: By the numbers, all movements divided into motions are 
then executed as above explained, until the command: Without the 
numbers, or until he commands movements other than those in the 
manual of arms. 

10. There are two kinds of commands. The preparatory com- 
mand, such as forward, indicates the movement that is to be executed. 
The command of execution, such as MARCH, or HALT, or in the man- 
ual of arms, the part of the command which causes the execution. 

In the text the preparatory commands are distinguished by 
italics, those ot execution by SMALL CAPITALS. 

The tone of command is animated, distinct, and of a loudness 
proportioned to the number of men under instruction. 

Each preparatory command is pronounced in an ascending tone 
of voice, but always in such a manner that the command of execu- 
tion may be more energetic and elevated. 

On foot the command of execution is pronounced in a tone firm 
and brief. 

In mounted movements, the preparatory commands are more or 
less prolonged to insure their being heard; the command of execu- 
tion is always prolonged. 

A well defined pause should separate the preparatory command 
and the command of execution; also the preparatory commands, 
when there are two or more. 

11. To secure uniformity the captain practises the officers and 
non-commissioned officers in giving commands. 
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12. Ifthe instructor wishes to revoke a preparatory command 
he does so by commanding: As you were. 

13. The trumpet calls and saber signals should be frequently 
used in instruction in order that the officers and men may readily 


recognize them. 


ELEMENTARY DRILLS. 


14. Thorough training in the school of the soldier and the 
school of the trooper, is the basis of efficiency. Instruction will be 
progressive and will be first given to small squads, which are made 


larger as the instruction advances. 

15. The officer who superintends the instruction will note the 
intelligence of the recruits and as the instruction progresses, group 
them according to proficiency, in order that all can advance as rap- 
idly as their abilities will permit. Those who lack aptitude and 
quickness will be separated from the others, and placed under expe- 
rienced drill masters, who will be cautioned to be patient and dili- 
gent in giving instruction, and to avoid resorting to ridicule or abuse. 

16. Generally sergeants and corporals are the instructors and are 
supervised by an officer ; but the captain may occasionally require 
the lieutenants to act as instructors in the elementary drills. 

17. The instructor will always maintain a military bearing, and 
by a quiet, firm demeanor set a proper example to the men. 

18. As the recruits become somewhat proficient in the school 
of the soldier and school of the trooper, the officer superintending 
the instruction may call upon them in turn to drill the squad in 
his presence, and to correct any errors that may be observed; this 
will increase their interest, hasten their instruction, and facilitate 
judgment upon their fitness for the duties of non-commissioned offi- 
cers subsequently. 


SCHOOL OF THE SOLDIER. 


19. This school has for its object the instruction of the individ- 
ual recruit, and afterward that of the squad, and must be taught 
with the greatest care. — 

20. Short and frequent drills are preferable to long ones which 
exhaust the attention of both instructor and recruit. 

21. The recruits wear the undress uniform and gloves, with- 
out belts. While executing the setting up exercises the instructor 
may require the blouses to be unbuttoned. From the beginning the 
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instructor will insist upon a smart appearance of the recruits, will 
exact that their clothing be clean and neatly adjusted, and in gar- 
rison will require them to fall in with their shoes blackened. 


REMARKS ON INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, 


22. The instructor explains each movement in as few words as 
possible, at the same time executing it himself. He requires the re- 
cruits to take by themselves the proper position, and does not touch 
them for the purpose of correcting them, except when they are un- 
able to correct themselves; he holds their attention by an animated 
tone, and does not keep them too long at the same movement, al- 
though each should be understood before passing to another, and 
only exacts by degrees the desired precision and uniformity. 

23. After the movements have been properly executed in the 
order laid down, the instructor no longer confines himself to that 
order, but changes it in order to develop the intelligence of the re- 
cruits. 

24. When the execution of a movement is improperly begun 
and the instructor wishes to begin it anew for the purpose of cor- 
recting it, he commands: As you were, at which the movement ceases 


and the former position is resumed. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION WITHOUT ARMS. 
25. For this instruction a few recruits, usually not exceeding 
four, are placed in single rank, facing to the front and about six 
inches apart. 

26. To teach the recruits how to assemble, the instructor re- 
quires them to close the left hand and place the knuckles against 
the waist, above the hip, wrist straight, back of the hand to the 
front; he then places them so that the right arm of each man rests 
lightly against the left elbow of the man next on his right, and then 
directs the left hands to be replaced by the side. The men thus find 
themselves about six inches apart. 

27. When the recruits have learned how to take their places, 
they are required to assemble without assistance from the instructor, 
at the command FALL IN. 

At this command, they fall in rapidly, as above described, each 
man dropping the left hand as soon as the man next on his left has 


his interval. 
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THE SOLDIER OR ATTENTION. 





THE POSITION OF 





28. Heels’ on the same line, and as near each other as the con- 


formation of the man permits. ‘ 
Feet turned out equally, and forming with each other an angle ; 






of about sixty degrees. 
Knees straight without stiffness. 
Body erect on the hips, inclining a little forward; shoulders 








square and falling equally. 
Arms and hands hanging naturally, backs of the hands outward ; 
elbows near the 





little fingers opposite the seams of the trousers; 






body. 

Head erect and square to the front; chin slightly drawn in, with- 
out constraint; eyes straight to the front. 

29. Men who are knock-kneed, or who have legs with large 
valves, cannot, without constraint, make their heels touch while 









standing. 

Recruits often bend the body back and project the belly in their 
efforts to stand erect; this tendency as well as the bad habit of 
dropping a shoulder or advancing a hip must be carefully corrected. 








RESTS. 





THE 






30. Being at a halt, to rest the men, the instructor commands: 


1. Break ranks, 2. Marcu. 
At the command march, the men fall out, but remain in the 







immediate vicinity. 
31. At the command, FALL IN, they assemble rapidly in their 






former places. 
32. At the command, REsT, the men remain in rank, but are no 






longer required to preserve silence or immobility. 
33. At the command, sTAND AT EASE, the men keep one heel in 






place and preserve silence, but not immobility. 
34. To resume the attention, the instructor commands: 1. 


Squad, 2. AvTENTION;* at the second command the men take the 
position of the soldier and fix their attention. 







PARADE REST. 






35. To give the men rest, imposing both steadiness of position 
‘and silence, the instructor commands: 1. Parade, 2. REst. 

Carry the right foot six inches directly to the rear, the left knee 
slightly bent; clasp the hands in front of the centre of the body, the 







* The second command is pronounced as if written ‘TENTION. 
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left hand uppermost, the left thumb clasped by the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand. 

To resume the position of the soldier, the instructor commands : 
1. Squad, 2. ATTENTION. 


TO DISMISS THE SQUAD. 


36. Being in line, at a halt, the instructor commands: 1. Dis- 
miss, 2. MARcu. 

EYES RIGHT OR LEFT. 
’ 

37. The instructor commands, 1. Eyes, 2. RigutT (OR LEFT), 

FRONT. 

At the command r/ght, turn the head gently, so as to bring the 
inner corner of the left eye in a line with the centre of the body, 
the eyes fixed on the line of the eyes of the men in, or supposed to 
be in, the same rank. 

At the command front, the head resumes the habitual position. 

The instructor takes particular care that the movement of the 
head does not derange the squareness of the shoulders, which will 
happen if the movement of the former be too sudden. 

FACINGS. 

38. To the Right or Left. The instructor commands: 1. Right, 
(or left), 2. Facer. 

At the command face, raise slightly the right heel and left toe 
and face to the right, turning on the left heel, assisted by a slight 
pressure on the ball of the right foot; replace the right foot. 

The facings to the left are also executed upon the left heel. 

39. To the Rear. The instructor commands: 1, About, 2. Face. 

At the command face, raise slightly the left heel and right toe, 


| face to the rear, turning to the right on the right heel and the ball 


of the left foot; replace the left foot beside the right. 


SALUTE WITH THE HAND. 


40. The instructor commands: 1. Right (or left) hand, 
2. SALUTE. 

Raise the right hand smartly till the forefinger touches the lower 
part of the head-dress above the right eye, thumb and fingers exten- 
ded and joined, palm to the left and downward, forearm inclined at 
45 degrees, hand and wrist straight. (Two.) Drop the arm quietly 
to the side. 

If uncovered, the forefinger touches the forehead above the eye. 
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SETTING UP EXERCISES. 

41. The recruits being in single rank (26), the instructor will 
place them three paces apart. A pace is thirty inches. 

As the importauce of setting up cannot be overestimated, all 
soldiers should be practised every week day if practicable, in the 
following exercises: 

FIRST EXERCISE. 

42. Commands: 1. Arm, 2. Exercise, 3. Dean, +. Up, 5. Down, 

RaIsE. 

At the second command, raise the arms laterally until horizon- 
tal, palms upward. Heap: Raise the arms in a circular direction 
over the head, the tips of the fingers touching the top of the cap 
over the forehead, backs of the fingers in contact their full length, 
thumbs pointing to the rear, elbows pressed back? Up: Extend the 
arms upward their full length, palms touching. Down: Force them 
obliquely back, and gradually let them fall to the sides. Ratse: 
Raise the arms laterally as prescribed for the second command. 
Continue the exercise by the repetition of the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth commands. 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

43. Commands: 1. Arm, 2. Exercisk, 3. Front, 4+. Rear. 

At the second command, raise the arms laterally as in the first 
exercise. Front: Swing the arms extended, horizontally to the 


front, palms touching, heels on the ground. Rear: Swing the 
arms extended, well to the rear, inclining them slightly downward, 
raising the body upon the toes. Continue the exercise by the repe- 
tition of the third and fourth commands, till the men, if possible, 
are able to touch the hands behind the back. 


THIRD EXERCISE. 

44. Commands: 1. Arm, 2. EXERCISE, 3. CIRCLE. 

At the second command, raise the arms laterally, as in the first 
exercise. CircLE: Slowly describe a small circle with the arms, 
upward and backward, from front to rear, the arms not passing in 
front of the line of the breast. Continue the exercise by the repeti- 
tion of the third command. 


FOURTH EXERCISE. 


45. Commands: 1. Arm, 2. Exercise, 3. SHOULDERS, 4. FRONT, 
5. REAR. 
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At the second command, raise the arms laterally as in the first 
exercise. SnouLpers: Place the tips of the fingers lightly on the 
points of the shoulders, keeping the upper arms horizontal. Front: 
Force the elbows to the front. Rear: Force the elbows back as far 
as possible. Continue the exercise by the repetition of the fourth 


and fifth commands. 


FIFTH EXERCISE, 


46. Commands: 1. Hand, 2. Exercise, 3. CLose, 4. OPEN. 

At the second command, raise the arms laterally as in the first 
exercise. CLose: Close the hands with force. Open: Open the 
hands quickly, spreading the fingers and thumbs apart as much as 
possible. Continue the exercise by the repetition of the third and 


fourth commands. 
SIXTH EXERCISE. 

47. Commands: 1. Forearms vertical, 2. Raise, 3. Up, 4. Down. 

At the second command, raise the forearms until they are nearly 
vertical, fingers extended and joined, palms toward cach other. Ur: 
Thrust upward with force, extending the arms to their full length. 
Down: Force the arms obliquely back and gradually let them fall 
to the sides. Continue the exercise by the repetition of the second, 
third, and fourth commands. 

SEVENTH EXERCISE. 

48. Commands: 1. Forearms horizontal, 2. Raise, 3. FRonr, . 
4. REAR. 

At the second command, raise the forearms to the front until 
horizontal, elbows forced back, hands tightly closed, knuckles down. 
Front: Thrust the arms forcibly to the front, turning the knuckles 
up, arms horizontal. Rear: Bring the arms back quickly to the 
first position, forcing elbows and shoulders to the rear. Continue 
the exercise by the repetition of the third and fourth commands. 


EIGHTH EXERCISE. 


49. Commands: 1. Trunk, 2. Exercise, 3. Down, 4. Back. 

At the second command, raise the hands and place them on the 
hips, thumbs to the rear, fingers to the front, elbows pressed back. 
Down: Bend the trunk forward at the hips as far as possible. 
Back: Raise and bend the trunk to the rear as far as possible. 
Execute both motions slowly without bending the knees. Continue 
the exercise by the repetition of the third and fourth commands. 
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NINTH EXERCISE. 


50. Commands: 1. Trunk, 2. Exercise, 3. Rieut, 4. Lert. 

At the second command, place the hands on the hips as in the 
eighth exercise. Ricgur: Bend the trunk to the right, without 
twisting it or raising either heel. Lerr: Bend the trunk similarly 
to the left. Execute both motions slowly. Continue the exercise 
by the repetition of the third and fourth commands. 


TENTH EXERCISE. 


51. Commands: 1. Trunk, 2. Exercise, 3. Crrcte, 4. Ricat 
(or LEFT ). 

At the second command, place the hands on the hips as in the 
cighth exercise. Riaut: Bend the trunk to the right as in the 
ninth exercise; turn the trunk to the rear and bend to the rear as 
in the eighth exercise; turn the trunk to the left and bend to the 
left as in the ninth exercise; turn the trunk to the front and bend 
forward as in the eighth exercise. Continue the exercise by the 
repetition of the fourth command. 


ELEVENTH EXERCISE. 


52. Commands: 1. Arms vertical, palms to the front, 2. RatsE, 
3. Down, 4. Up. 

At the second command, raise the arms from the sides, extended 
to their full length, till the hands meet above the head, palms to the 
front, fingers pointed upward, thumbs locked, right thumb in front, 
shoulders pressed back. Down: Bend over till the hands, if possi- 
ble, touch the ground, keeping the arms and knees straight. UP: 
Straighten the body and swing the arms, extended, to the vertical 
position. Continue the exercise by the repetition of the third and 
fourth commands. 


TWELFTH EXERCISE. 


53. Commands: 1. Arms forward, palms down, 2. Raise, 3. 
Down, 4. UP. 

At the second command, raise the arms to the front, extended to 
their full length, till the hands are in front of and at the height of 
the shoulders, palms down, fingers extended and joined, thumbs 
under forefingers. Down: Bend the trunk forward at the hips as 
far as possible, and swing the arms backward, knees and arms 
straight. Up: Straighten the trunk and swing the arms to the for- 
ward position. Continue the exercise by the repetition of the third 
and fourth commands, 
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THIRTEENTH EXERCISE. 


54. Commands: 1. Leg, 2. Exercise, 3. Half-bend, 4. Down, 
5. Up. 

At the second command, place the hands on the hips as in the 
eighth exercise. Down: Lower the body, separating the knees 
and bending them as much as possible, heels on the ground, the 
head and trunk erect. Up: Raise the body, straightening and 
closing the knees. Continue the exercise by the repetition of the 


fourth and fifth commands. 
FOURTEENTH EXERCISE. 


55. Commands: 1. Leg, 2. Exercise, 3. Full-bend, 4. Down, 5. 
Up. 

At the second command, place the hands on the hips asin theeighth 
exercise. Down: Lower the body, separating the knees and bend- 
ing them as much as possible, head and trunk erect, heels raised, 
weight of the body resting on the balls of the feet. Up: Raise the 
body, straightening and closing the knees and lower the heels to 
the ground. Continue the exercise by the repetition of the fourth 
and fifth commands. 

FIFTEENTH EXERCISE. 

56. Commands: 1. Leg, 2. Exercise, 3. Left (or right), 4. 
Forwarp, 5. Rear, or 5. GRouND. 

At the second command place the hands on the hips as in the 
eighth exercise. Forwarp: Swing the left leg to the front, knee 
straight, so as to advance the foot about fifteen inches, toe turned 
out and slightly depressed, the body balanced on the right foot. 
Rear: Swing the leg to the rear, knee straight, toe on a line with 
the right heel, sole nearly horizontal. Continue the exercise by the 
repetition of the fourth and fifth commands. 

When the recruit has learned to balance himself, the fourth com- 
mand is followed by Grounp; throw the weight of the body for- 
ward by raising on the ball of the right foot, advance and plant the 
left, the left heel thirty inches from the right, and advance the right 
leg quickly to the position of forward. Continue the exercise by 
the repetition of the fifth command, given when the right and left 
legs are alternately in the position of forward. 


SIXTEENTH EXERCISE. 


57. Commands: 1. Leg, 2. Exercise, 3. Up. 
At the second command, place the hands on the hips as in the 
eighth exercise, Up: Raise the left leg to the front, bending and 
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elevating the knee as much as possible, the leg from knee to instep 
vertical, toe depressed. Up: Replace the left foot and raise the 
right leg as described for the left. 

Execute slowly at first, then gradually increase to the cadence of 
double time. Continue the exercise by the repetition of the third 
command, given when the right and left legs are alternately in posi- 


tion. 
SEVENTEENTH EXERCISE. 


58. Commands: 1. Foot, 2. Exercise, 3. Up, 4+. Down. 

At the second command, place the hands on the hips, as in the 
eighth exercise. Up: Raise the body upon the toes, knees straight, 
heels together. Down: Lower the heels slowly to the ground. Con- 
tinue the exercise by the repetition of the third and fourth com- 


mands. 

59. At the command salt, given at any time, the exercise 
ceases and the position of the soldier is resumed. 

60. As soon as the exercises are well understood, they may be 
executed without repetition of the commands. For this purpose 
the instructor gives the commands as heretofore prescribed, then 
adds: Continue the exercise, upon which the motions to be repeated 
are continuously executed until the command halt. 


REMARKS. 

61. The recruit should repeat each exercise from eight to ten 
times, the soldier should repeat them from sixteen to twenty times. 
In order not to strain or unduly fatigue men who are not accus- 
tomed to the exercises, the arm, hand, trunk, leg and foot exercises 
should be alternated; the drill should be interrupted by frequent 
rests, and varied by instruction in the facings, marchings, etc., and 
the movements without arms in the fencing exercises. While ex- 
ercising one part of the body, care should be taken that the other 
parts remain quiet as far as the construction of the body will allow. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE DIFFERENT STEPS.—THE DIRECT STEP. 

62. The length of the direct step (quick time) is thirty in- 
ches, measured from heel to heel, and the cadence is at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty steps per minute. At this rate a mile can 
be passed over in about eighteen minutes. 

63. The recruits being confirmed in the position of the soldier, 
the instructor places himself eight or ten paces in front of them and 
facing toward them executes the step slowly, at the same time ex- 
plaining the principles; he then commands; 1. Forward, 2. 
MARCH, 
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At the command forward, throw the weight of the body upon 
the right leg without bending the left knee. 

At the command march, move the left leg smartly, but without 
jerk, carry the foot straight forward thirty inches from the right, 
measuring from heel to heel, the sole near the ground, the toe a little 
depressed, the knee straight and slightly turned out; at the same 
time throw the weight of the body forward, and plant the foot without 
shock, the weight of the body resting upon it; next in like manner, 
advance the right foot, and plant it as above; continue the march, 
without crossing the legs or striking one against the other, keeping 
the face direct to the front. 

64. The instructor indicates from time to time the cadence ot 
the step by calling, one, two, three, four; or left, right, the instant 
the left and right foot, respectively, should be planted. 

The cadence is at first given slowly in order that the recruits 
may thoroughly comprehend the mechanism of the step, and then 
gradually increased to that of quick time. 

65. To arrest the march, the instructor commands: 1. Squad, 
2. Hatt. 

At the command halt, given the instant either foot is brought to 
the ground, the foot in rear is brought up and planted by the side 
of the other without shock. 


MARK TIME. 


66. Being in march, the instructor commands: 1. Mark time, 
2. Marcu. 

At the command march, given the instant one foot is coming to 
the ground, continue the cadence and make a semblance of march- 
ing, without gaining ground, by alternately advancing each foot 
about half its length, and bringing it back ona line with the other. 

To resume the direct step, the instructor commands: 1. For- 
ward, 2. MaRcn. 

SHORT STEP. 


67. Being in march, the instructor commands: 1. Short step, 
2. MARCH. 
At the command march, take steps of fifteen inches. The direct 
step is resumed at the command: 1. Forward, 2. Marcu. 
The length of the short step in double time is eighteen inches. 
SIDE STEP. 


68. Being at a halt, the instructor commands; 1, Right (or left), 
step, 2. MaRcH. 
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At the command march, carry the right foot twelve inches to the 
right, keeping the knees straight and the shoulders square to the 
front; as soon as the right foot is planted, bring the left foot to the 
side of it, and continue the movement, observing the cadence for 
each foot as explained for the direct step. The squad is halted by 
the commands: 1. Squad, 2. Hatt. 

The side step is not executed in double time. 


BACK STEP. 


69. Being at a halt the instructor commands: 1. ‘Backward, 2. 
Marcu. 

At the command march, s*»p back with the left foot fifteen 
inches straight to thé rear, measuring from heel to heel, and so on 
with the feet in succession. The squad is halted by the commands: 
1. Squad, 2. Haut. 

At the command halt, bring back the foot in front to the side of 
the one in rear. 

The back step is only used for short distances and is not exe- 
cuted in double time. 

70. The short step, side step and back step may be executed 
from mark time and conversely. 


CHANGE STEP. 


71. Being in march the instructor commands: 1. Change step, 
2. MARCH. 

At the command march, given the instant the right foot comes to 
the ground, the left foot is advanced and planted; the toe of the 
right foot is then advanced near the heel of the left, the recruit 
again stepping off with the left. 

The change on the right foot is similarly executed, the command 
march being given when the left foot strikes the ground. 


THE DOUBLE STEP. 


72. The length of the double step is thirty-six inches; the ca- 
dence is at the rate of one hundred and eighty steps per minute. 
At this rate a mile can be passed over in about ten minutes. 

73. To march in the double step, the instructor commands: 1. 
Forward, 2. Double time, 3. Marcu. 

At the command forward, throw the weight of the body on the 
right leg; at the second command, raise the hands until the fore- 
arms are horizontal, fingers closed, nails toward the body, elbows 
to the rear; at the command march, carry forward the left foot, the 
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leg slightly bent, the knee somewhat raised, and plant the foot, the 
toe first, thirty-six inches from the right; then execute the same 
motion with the right foot. Continue this alternate movement of 
the feet, throwing the weight of the body upon the foot in advance, 
and allowing a natural swinging motion to the arms. 

The recruits are also exercised in running, the principles being 
the same as for double time. 

In marching in double time and at the run, the men breathe as 
much as possible through the nose, keeping the mouth closed. 

The squad is halted by the command: 1. Squad, 2. Hawt. 


COVERING AND MARCHING ON POINTS. 


74. The recruits will be taught how to cover two points. For 
this purpose the instructor will select two points on the ground and 
require each recruit in succession to place himself so that the pro- 
longation of the straight line through those points shall pass be- 
tween his heels. The instructor places himself in rear of each 
recruit, points out the faults of his position and then causes him to 


cover accurately. 

When the recruits are able to cover the points quickly and accu- 
rately, they are required after covering, to march upon the points 
in quick and double time. The instructor remaining in rear of the 
recruit observes his march, and when halted the recruit observes his 
covering and corrects it if necessary. At the commmand FALL ovT, 
he steps to one side and stands at ease. The other recruits are 
halted near the same point, and when all have arrived, the instruc- 
tor joins them, and selecting new points, continues the exercise. 

Two recruits should also be established by the instructor, one 
covering the other, and the rest of the recruits required to cover 
them, as in file, at considerable distances from each other; the re- 
cruits should then be faced about and the covering taken upon the 
two now in front. 

It should be demonstrated to the recruits that they cannot 
march in a straight line without selecting two points in the desired 
direction and keeping them covered while advancing. 

A distant and conspicuous landmark, such asa break in a moun- 
tain range, a group of trees or a church steeple, will next be selected 
as a point of direction; the recruit will be required to choose two 
intermediate points on the ground in line with the point of direc- 
tion and to march upon it by covering these points, new points be- 
ing selected as he advances. 

The instruction in covering and marching on points may be ex- 
tended at the discretion of the instructor. 
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REMARKS ON INSTRUCTION. 


75. In future, and until the recruits have learned the manual of 
arms, a part of the daily drills will be devoted to the Individual In- 
struction with arms, and a part to Squad Drill, without arms. 

All the preceding instruction should be frequently repeated. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION WITH ARMS. 


76. The recruit should be taught the use of his carbine, and 
instructed in its care and preservation, as soon as possible; there- 
fore, the instruction in the manual of arms will begin as soon as the 
recruit has made fair progress in the individual instruction without 
arms. ‘ 

The instructor will readily be able to alternate the instruction 
without arms, and that with arms, so as to prepare the recruit most 
rapidly and effectively for his duties as a soldier in the troop. 

A part of each drill with arms, should be devoted to marching. 
(See Paragraphs 131, 132). 

77. For this instruction, a few recruits, usually not exceeding 
four, are formed in single rank. 

At the command FALL IN, the recruits place the left hand above 
the hip and assemble as prescribed in Par. 26, pieces at order arms. 

78. The cadence of the motions is the same as that of quick time, 
but in order not to fatigue the men, they will at first be required to 
give their whole attention to the mechanism of the motions, the ca- 
dence being gradually acquired as they become accustomed to 
handling their arms. 

The instructor will at first allow the men to execute the move- 
ments by themselves without command, until they understand the 
details; after this only, will he require them to execute the move- 
ments together at command. 

As the movements relative to the cartridge, adjusting the sights, 
sling and unsling carbine, cannot be executed at the prescribed rate, 
nor even with uniform swiftness, they are not subject to the cadence. 
The instructor, however, causes these movements to be executed with 
promptness and regularity. 

79. Being at a halt, the movements are for the purposes of in- 
struction, divided into motions and executed in detail. (Par. 8 and 9.) 

As soon as the recruits thoroughly understand the several 
motions, they execute them alternately with and without the num- 
bers, in order to attain the proper cadence, and to become perfect in 
the mechanism. 
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The execution of the manual by the numbers is chiefly applica- 
ble to the instruction of recruits, but may be recurred to for the pur- 
pose of correcting faults and checking carelessness. 

To fix the cadence in the minds of the men, they may from time 
to time, be instructed to count in a low tone, 9ne, at the end of the 
first motion, two, three, etc., at the end of the other motions. 

80. To avoid repetitions, the following rules in the manual of 
arms are general : 

First—In resuming the carry from any position in the manual, 
the motion next to the last concludes with the fingers of the left hand 
as high as the hollow of the right shoulder, fingers extended and 
joined, thumb close to the forefinger, back of the hand to the front, 
elbow close to the body, right hand embracing the guard with the 
thumb and forefinger. 

Second.— In all positions of the left hand at the sight, the thumb 
is extended along the stock, the end of it touching the band. 

Third.—In all positions of the piece in front of the centre of the 
body, the barrel is to the rear and vertical. 

Fourth The piece is habitually carried with the hammer at the 


safety notch. 
MANUAL OF THE CARBINE. 


(Adapted to the Springfield Carbine Cal. 45. Model 1884.) 

81. The recruit being in the position of the soldier, the instruc- 
tor will first cause him to place his piece carefully, in the following 
positions: 

POSITION OF ORDER ARMS. 

82. The butt rests evenly on the ground,arms hanging naturally, 
elbows near the body, the right hand holding the piece between the 
thumb and fingers, fingers joined, ball of the thumb against the 
seam of the trousers; this will incline the barrel forward, and the 
toe of the piece will be about one inch to the right and two inches 
to the rear of the right toe. 


POSITION OF CARRY ARMS. 


83. The piece is in the right hand, the thumb and forefinger 
embracing the guard,the remaining fingers closed together and 
grasping the stock just under the hammer, which rests on the little 
finger ; the barrel nearly vertical, and resting in the hollow of the 
shoulder, the guard to the front; the arm hanging nearly at its full 
length near the bedy. . 

The instructor sees that the piece, at the carry, is neither too 
high nor too low; if too high the piece will be unsteady; if too low, 
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the right arm will become fatigued, and the shoulder will be drawn 
down. 

84. Recruits often have defects in the conformation of the 
shoulders, breast and hips. 

On first bearing arms they are liable to derange their positions, 
by lowering the right shoulder and the right hand, or by sinking 
the hip and spreading the elbows. The instructor endeavors to cor- 
rect these faults, so that the position of the pieces in the same line 
may be uniform, without constraint to the men. 

The manual of the carbine will be taught to recruits in the 
following order : 

85. The instructor,commands, being at the order: 1. Carrg, 2. 
ARMS. 

Raise the piece vertically with the right hand, grasping it at the 
same time, with the left above the right, resume the carry with the 
right hand. (Two.) Drop the left hand by the side. 

86. Being at the carry: 1. Order, 2. ARMs. 

Advance the piece, grasping it with the left hand, the forearm 
horizontal, let go with the right hand; lower the piece quickly 
with the left, re-grasping it with the right above the sight, the hand 
near the thigh, the butt about three inches from the ground, the left 
hand steadying the piece near the right, the fingers extended and 
joined, the forearm and wrist straight, and inclining downward. 
(Two.) Lower the piece gently to the ground with the right hand, 
drop the left hand to the side, and take the position of order arms. 

87. Being at the carry: 1. Present, 2. ARMs. 

Carry the piece with the right hand in front of the center of the 
body, at the same time grasp it with the left hand at the sight, the 
forearm horizontal and resting against the body. (Two.) Grasp the 
small of the stock with the right hand, below and against the guard. 

1. Carry, 2. Arms. Resume the carry with the right hand. 
(Two.) Drop the left hand by the side. 

88. Being at the carry or order: 1. Right shoulder, 2. Arms. 

Raise the piece vertically with the right hand; grasp it with the 
left at the band, and raise this hand till it is at the height of the 
chin; at the same time embrace the butt with the right hand, the 
toe between the first two fingers, the other fingers under the plate, 
barrel same inclination to the front as at order arms. (Two.) Raise 
the piece and place it on the right shoulder, the lock-plate up, the 
muzzle elevated and inclined to the left, so that, viewed from the 
front, the line of the stock from the toe to the guard, shall appear 
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parallel to the row of buttons; slip the left hand down to the lock- 
plate. (Turex.) Drop the left hand by the side. 

1. Carry, 2. Arms. Carry the butt slightly to the left, and 
lower the piece with the right hand; grasp it with the left at the 
sight, the hand at the height of the chin, the barrel to the rear and 
at the same inclination to the front, as at the order. (Two.) Re- 
sume the carry with the right hand. (Turee.) Drop the left hand 
by the side. 

89. Being at the right shoulder. 1. Order, 2. Arms. 

Take the first position of carry from right shoulder. (T wo.) 
Lower the piece with the left hand, at the same time regrasping it 
with the right above the sight, and take the first position of order 
from carry. (TuHReEE.) Take the position of order arms. 

90. Being at the carry or order, 1. Port, 2. ARMs. 

Raise and throw the piece diagonally across the body, lock to the 
front; grasp it smartly at the same time with both hands, the right 
at the small of the stock, the left at the sight, barrel sloping up- 
ward, a little to the front, and crossing opposite the middle of the 
left shoulder, right forearm horizontal, elbows near the body. 
The palm of the right hand is above, and that of the left hand is 
under the piece. 


1. Carry, 2. Arms. Resume the carry with the right hand. 
(Two.) Drop the left hand by the side. 

91. Being at the port. 1. Order, 2. Arms. 

Same as second and third positions from right shoulder to order. 


THE RESTS. 


92. Rest, stand at ease, and break ranks, are executed as pre- 
scribed in Paragraphs 30, 32 and 33. The men retain their pieces. 
On resuming the attention they take the position of order arms. 

93. Being at the order: 1. Parade, 2. Rest. 

At the command rest, carry the right foot six inches straight to 
the rear, the left knee slightly bent; carry the muzzle in front of 
the center of the body, the barrel to the left, the right hand near the 
muzzle, and take the position of parade rest, the muzzle between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand. 

To resume the order: 1. Squad, 2. ATTENTION. Quit the piece 
with the left hand, and resume the order. 

94. To dismiss the squad with arms: 1. Port, 2. Arms, 3. Dis- 
miss, 4. Marcu. 

95. Being at the order, carry or right shoulder. 1. Sling, 2. 
CARBINE. 
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Take the position of port arms. ('Two.) Loosen the grasp of the 
left hand and revolve the piece with the right, barrel to the rear, re- 
grasp it with the left near the swivel bar, and move the left hand 
opposite to, and in front of the left shoulder, back of the hand down, 
thumb along the groove, elbow close to the body, muzzle pointing 
upward to the left and front; at the same time quit the piece with 
the right hand, and with it slip the swivel to the front, open the 
swivel with the thumb, engage it in the ring, and grasp the small of 
the stock with the right hand. (Turee.) Let go with the left hand 
i dropping it to the side, lower the muzzle to the right, pushing the 
carbine behind the right thigh, butt to the rear, and drop the right 
hand to the side. ; 

Being at the port to sling carbine, execute the second and third 
motions as above. 

96. 1. Unsling, 2. CARBINE. Grasp the carbine at the small of 
the stock with the right hand and bring it to the front and take the 
position of the second motion of sling carbine; free the swivel from 
the ring, and carry it to the rear with the right hand; grasp the 
carbine with the right hand, at the small of the stock, and take the 
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position of port arms. 





The carbine may then, by command, be brought to the order, 





carry or right shoulder. 





POSITIONS KNEELING AND LYING DOWN. 





97. The movements of kneeling, lying down and rising are 
first taught without arms; they are executed as with arms except 
that in the position kneeling the right hand rests on the right 
thigh, and in moving to and from the lying position, the right hand 
is placed on the ground; in the position lying down, the forearms 
are against each other on the ground, left arm in front. 














At the preparatory command for kneeling, lying down, or rising, 
the hammer will be lowered to the safety-notch, if not already there. 
This rule is general. 

98. Being at the order: 1. Prepare to kneel, 2. KNEEL. 







At the second command, half face to the right, carrying the right 
foot so that the toe shall be about ten inches to the rear and ten inches 
to the left of the left heel; kneel on the right knee, bending the left, 
the left toe slightly inclining to the right, the right leg pointing di- 
rectly to the right, the weight of the body resting on the right 
heel; place the left forearm across the left thigh, the hand hanging 
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naturally; the piece remains in the position of order arms, the right 
hand grasping it above the sight. T'his is the position of order kneeling. 


99. Being at the order kneeling. 1. Prepare to rise, 2. Riss. 
Rise on both feet, place the right heel beside the left, and take 
the position of order arms. 
100. Being at the order, 1. Prepare to lie down, 2. Liz Down. 
At the second command, take the position of order kneeling. 
(Two.) Draw back the left foot, and place the knee on the ground ; 
place the left hand well forward on the ground, and lie flat on the 
belly, body inclined slightly to the right and legs to the left; the 
piece is lowered at the same time with the right hand, toe and muz- 
zle resting on the ground, barrel up, left hand at the sight, left 
elbow on the ground, right hand at the small of the stock, opposite 
the neck. 
101. Being in position lying down: 1. Prepare to rise, 2. Rise. 
At the second command, draw back the piece slightly, grasp it 
at the sight with the right hand, and bring it to a vertical position, 
barrel to the rear, butt opposite the neck; with the aid of both 
hands, raise the body to the position of order kneeling. (T wo.) 
Rise as from the order kneeling. 
102. Being at the order kneeling: 1. Prepare to lie down, 2. 
LIE DOWN. 
Execute the second motion of lie down. (Par. 100.) 
103. Being in position lying down: 1. Prepare to kneel, 2. 
KNEEL. 
Execute the first motion of rise. (Par. 101.) 
TO LOAD. 
If the cartridge box is worn, it is opened after executing this 
command and closed after executing order arms. 
104. Being at the carry or order: 1. Prepare to load, 2. Loap. 
At the second command, half face to the right, carrying the right 
heel six inches to the rear and three inches to the right of the left, 
turning the toes of both feet slightly inward; at the same time 
raise the piece with the right hand, drop it into the left at the sight, 
muzzle at the height of the chin, left elbow against the body, the 


small of the stock two inches below the right breast, place the right 
thumb on the head of the hammer, forefinger on the trigger, the 
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other fingers supported against the small of the stock, half cock 
the piece; lower the muzzle, barrel sloping downward at an angle 
of about twenty-five degrees, at the same time open the chamber; 
look toward the chamber, remove the cartridge shell if necessary, 
take a cartridge between the thumb and first two fingers, place 
it in the bore, pressing it home with the thumb; close the chamber 
with the right thumb, cast the eyes to the front, carry the right hand 
to the small of the stock and raise the muzzle to the height of the 
chin. The last position is the position of load. 

105. If kneeling, the left forearm rests across the left thigh. If 
lying down, the left hand steadies the piece, toe and muzzle resting 
on the ground. 

106. Being in the position of load: 1. Squad, 2. Reapy. 

Cock the piece with the right thumb without moving the fingers 
and return the thumb to the small of the stock. 

107. The piece may be brought to a ready, from any position, 
by the same command; in executing it, first take the position of 
load. ( Par. 104.) 

108. Being in the position of load or ready: 1. Order, 2. ARMs. 

Lower the hammer to the safety notch, and resume the order. If 
kneeling, lower the hammer to the safety notch, and resume the 
order kneeling. 

109. Being at port arms to ascertain if any of the pieces are 
loaded: 1. Open, 2. CHAMBER. 

Half-cock the piece with the right thumb, open chamber and 
return the hand to the small of the stock. 

The instructor then examines the pieces; each man, as soon as 
his piece is examined, closes chamber with the right thumb, lowers 
the hammer to the safety notch, and returns the hand to the small 
of the stock. 

If the instructor does not wish to examine the pieces, he com- 
mands: 1. Close, 2. CHAMBER. 

At which chambers are closed, hammers lowered to satety notch, 
and the port is resumed. 

To prevent accidents, the chambers will be opened, whenever the 
squad is formed, and again just before being dismissed. 

110. Being in any position, pieces loaded, to draw cartridge: 1. 
Draw, 2. CARTRIDGE. 

Executed as described for loading, except that the cartridge is 
withdrawn and returned to the box or belt, 
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TO AIM AND FIRE. 


111. Being at the ready: Arm. 

Raise the piece with both hands and support the butt firmly 
against the hollow of the right shoulder, right thumb extended 
along the stock, barrel horizontal; slip the left hand back to the 
guard, the little finger resting against the bottom of the thumb- 
piece of the cam-latch; the left elbow resting against the body and 
as far to the right as it can be placed with ease, the right elbow as 


high as-the shoulder, incline the head slightly forward and a very 
little to the right, the cheek resting against the stock, left eye closed. 
the right eye looking through the notch of the rear sight so as to 
perceive the top of the front sight, and aligning the two on the ob- 
ject to be aimed at; the second joint of the forefinger resting lightly 


against the front of trigger, but not pressing it. 
FIRE. 

112. Press the forefinger against the trigger; fire without de- 
‘anging the aim, or lowering or turning the head, and remain in 
that position. 

Loap. 

113. Lower the piece and load as already explained. 

114. The exercise is continued by the commands: 1. Squad, 2. 
Reapy, 3. Aim, 4. Fire, 5. Loan. 

115. To accustom the recruits in the position of aim, to wait for 
the command fire, the instructor commands: 1. Recover, 2. ARMs. 

At the command recover, withdraw the finger from the trigger; 
at the command arms, take the position of ready. 

116. In aiming kneeling, the left elbow rests upon the left knee, 
the point of the elbow in front of the knee cap. 

In aiming lying down, raise the piece with bothhands, rest on both 
elbows, and press the butt firmly against the right shoulder; in re- 
covering arms, the piece is held as in load. 

117. When the recruits are thoroughly instructed in the adjust- 
ments of the sight (slide and windgauge), and the principles of 
aiming as laid down in the Firing Regulations for Small Arms, they 
will be required to aim using the different lines of sight. For this 
purpose the instructor commands: 1. At (so many) yards, 2. 
Squad, 3. Reapy, 4. Ai. 

The instructor will allow sufficient time between the commands 
for the men to adjust the sight, and assure himself by careful inspec- 
tion that each man sets his sight at the range indicated. When 
satisfied that the subject is fully comprehended he will exercise the 
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men in aiming at a designated object. For this purpose he com- 
mands: 1. At that tree (or at ), 2. At (so many) yards, 3. 
Squad, 4. Reavy, 5. Arm. 

At the first command, fix the eyes on the object indicated; at the 
second command, adjust the sight, and immediately fix the eyes on 
the object again. 

118. When this drill takes place out of doors, the instructor will 
be careful that the object indicated is apparently at the distance an- 
nounced in the command. By changing the objective, all the differ- 
ent lines of sight may be used; the men should also be practiced in 
aiming at objects above and below them. 

119. The recruits are first taught to load and fire without using 
cartridges; after a few'lessons, dummy cartridges should be used, 
and when well instructed, the drills will close with a few rounds of 
blank cartridges. 

120. When cartridges of any kind are to be used, the fact will 
be stated in the first command. Example: 1. With dummy (blank 
or ball) cartridges, 2. Prepare to load, 3. Loap. This rule is general. 


INDIVIDUAL SALUTE WITH CARBINE. 


121. Being at the carry: 1. Carbine, 2. SALure. 
Carry the left hand smartly to the hollow of the right shoulder, 


forearm horizontal, palm of the hand down, thumb and _ fingers 
extended and joined, forefinger against the piece. (Two.) Drop 
the left hand by the side. 


TO INSPECT CARTRIDGE BOXES. 

122. Being at the order: 1. Open, 2. Boxss. 

Open the cartridge box with the left hand, and drop the hand 
by the side; each man as his box is inspected, closes it and drops 
the hand to the side. 

INSPECTION OF ARMS (DISMOUNTED ). 

123. Being fully armed, with carbine at the order: 1. Jnspection, 
2. ARMS. 

If the cartridge boxes are worn, they will be opened at the com- 
mand arms. 

Each man, as the inspector approaches him, executes port arms 
and open chamber. 

The inspector takes the piece; the man dropping the hands to the 
sides, inspects the piece and hands it back to the man, who resumes 
the port, closes chamber, slings carbine and unbuttons the flap of 
the pistol holster, 
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As the inspector returns the piece, the next man executes inspec- 
tion arms, and so on throughout the squad. Should the piece be in- 
spected without handling, the man slings carbine when the inspector 
passes; the next man immediately executes inspection arms. 


The inspection of arms usually begins on the right, after which 
the inspector may pass in rear and inspect the boxes from left to 
right. : 

The carbines and boxes having been inspected, the inspector ap- 
proaches the right of the squad; at his approach the first two men 
execute inspection pistol; as he passes to the second, the first man 
returns pistol and draws saber, and the third man executes inspec- 
tion of pistol and so on throughout. 

When the inspector again approaches the right, the first two 
men execute the first motion of inspection saber; the first man, as 
the inspector comes in front of him, executes the second motion of 
inspection saber; the second man, as the inspector comes in front of 
him executes the second motion of inspection saber, the first man at 
this instant executing the third motion, and the third man the first 
motion; the first man then returns saber and unslings carbine. As 
the inspector comes in front of the other files, the movement, as just 
explained, is carried out successively. 

124. If armed with carbine and saber only, each man draws 
saber as soon as he slings carbine, and the inspection is conducted 
as before. 

125. If armed with the pistol and saber, or saber only, the 
saber is returned after the inspection. 

126. If armed with carbine only, each carbine, after having 
been inspected, will be brought to the order. 

127. The following positions of the piece are intended mainly for 
use in dispersed order and route marches. When marching in any of 
these positions, the pieces will be brought to the order without com- 
mand upon halting. Whenever the command for any of these posi- 
tions is given, the piece will be shifted in the most convenient man- 
ner; reducing the movements to regular motions and cadence is 
prohibited. 

128. 1. Trail, 2. Arms. The piece is gresped with the right 
hand, where it will balance, barrel up, piece nearly horizontal. 

A similar position in the left hand may be used. 

129. 1. Left Shoulder, 2. Arms. The piece rests on the left 
shoulder, barrel up and muzzle raised so as not to interfere with the 
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men in rear, trigger guard in front of and near the shoulder, left 
hand embracing the butt, the heel between the first and second fin- 


gers, elbow down. 

130. 1. Seeure, 2. Arms. The piece is held in the right hand 
at the balance, barrel up, sloping downward to the front; right hand 
supported against the front of the hip, upper arm against the stock. 


A corresponding position in the left hand may be used. 
REMARKS ON THE MANUAL OF ARMS. 

131. When the recruits are first exercised in marching with 
arms, the instructor orders the pieces into position before placing 
the squad in march and before passing from quick to double time; 
he also causes the recruits to be at quick time at the varry before 
ordering the halt. 

132. When the marchings and manual of arms are thoroughly 
understood, the execution of the manual is governed by the follow- 
ing general rules: 

First.—If at the order, bring the piece to the right shoulder at 
the preparatory command for marching in quick time. 

Second.—If at the order or carry, bring the piece to the right 
shoulder at-the command turn or double time. 

Third.—The left hand, if free, in double time is held as when 
without arms. 

Fourth.—If at the right shoulder, bring the piece to the order 
on halting, the order and halt being executed simultaneously. 

Fitth—When the facings, side step, back step, alignments and 
loadings are executed at the order, raise the piece slightly while in 
motion, and resume the order on halting. When this rule applies 
to other movements, it is therein stated. 

133. In the battle exercises, or whenever circumstances require, 
the regular positions of the manual of arms and the firings may be 
ordered without regard to the previous position of the piece; such 
movements as are not in the manual will be executed without regard 
to motions or cadence. 

It is laid down as a principle, that the effective use of the weapon 
is not to be impeded by the formalities of drill. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE SQUAD. 
134. In this instruction, the recruits are divided into groups of 
from five to eight men, to represent squads, cach under the command 
of a non-commissioned officer, preferably a corporal. 
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The object is to give the corporal the confidence and experience 
necessary to qualify him as a squad or group leader, while at the 
same time teaching the recruits the movements in close and dis- 
persed order. 

The corporal, as leader, is posted on the right of the rank; as in- 
structor he goes wherever his presence is necessary. (General rule.) 

The corporal is the instructor, but the drill is always superin- 
tended by an officer or sergeant. The movements are explained as 
with arms; but in the first instruction of recruits, they are taught 
without arms, omitting the references to the position of the piece. 

An intelligent recruit is placed on each flank of the squad; when 
the guide is announced in the command, the man on the designated 
flank, or in the center, conducts the march but in no other respect 
performs the functions of guide. 

135. The depth of a man is taken as twelve inches; his front in 
rank as twenty-eight inches, which includes his breadth and interval 
of six inches. 

136. Facing distance is sixteen inches, i. e., the difference be- 
tween the front of a man in rank and his depth. 

137. To form the squad, the corporal places himself at the point 
where the right of the squad is to be, faces in the direction in which 
it is to tace, makes the signal for the assembly and commands 
FALL IN. 

At this command, the men form in their proper places in single 
‘ank, from right to left. taking the intervals as prescribed, arms at 
the order. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE ALIGNMENTS. 

138. The alignments are first taught by requiring the recruits 
to align themselves, man by man, upon two files established as a 
base. 

Being at the carry or order, the instructor commands: 1. Two files 
from the right, (left or centre) three paces to the front, 2. Marcu, 3. 
Next, 4. Fronr. 

At the command march, the first two files from the right execute 
eyes right, march three paces to the front, halt and place the left 
hand above the hip (Par. 26); the instructor aligns them and then 
causes the remaining files to move successively on this alignment 
by the command nezt. 

At the command net, the file on the right of the rank executes 
eyes right and marches three paces to the front, shortening the last 
step so as to find himself about six inches in rear of the new align- 
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ment, which must never be passed; he then places the left hand 
above the hip and taking steps of two or three inches, moves on 
the line, places his arm lightly against the elbow of the man on 
his right, so that the line of his eyes and that of his shoulders shall 
be in line with those of the men on his right. 

The instructor is a few paces in front of the squad and facing it, 
to see that the principles of the alignment, are properly executed. 
When the last file has arrived, the instructor verifies the alignment, 
by placing himself outside the right flank, and orders up or back, 
such men as may be in rear or advance of the line. 

At the command front, given when the rank is aligned, the men 
cast their eyes to the front and drop the left hand to the side. 

139. In order to habituate the recruit to his interval in line, the 
left hand is placed above the hip in all alignments in the School of 
the Soldier. 

Dressing to the left, each man places himself so that his left 
elbow touches lightly the arm of the man on his left. 

Dressing to the center, the base files are established and execute 
front; at the command next, the men next on the right and left of 
the center move to the front, and dress as explained; those on the 
right of the center dress as if the alignment were to the left, and 
those on the left of the center as if the alignment were to the right. 
The instructor verifies the alignment from either flank. 

Remarks. 

140. After every alignment, the instructor examines the position 
of each man, and, if necessary, corrects 1t. 

In the first drills, the basis of the alignment is established paral- 
lel to the front of the squad, and afterward, in oblique directions. 

The instructor observes in the alignment, that the recruit does 
not thrust his head or body to the front or rear; that he turns his 
head no further than is necessary to enable him to look along the 
line of eyes and to see slightly the breast of the second man from 
him; that at the command front, all movement ceases in the rank; 
that when any man is directed to dress up or back, the men who are 
not designated do not move. 

Alignments. 

141. The recruits having learned to align themselves man by 
man, the instructor establishes the base files and aligns the squad 
by the commands: 1. Right (left or center), 2. Dress, 3. Front. 

At the command dress, the entire squad, except the base files, 
moves forward and dresses up to the line as previously explained. 
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The instructor verifies the alignment and commands front; at 
this command, all the men, including the base files, turn the head 
and eyes to the front, and drop the left hand to the side. 

142. Alignments to the rear are executed on the same principles ; 
the instructor commands: 1. Right (left or center) backward, 2. 
Dress, 3. FRonr. 

The squad executes eyes right, moves backward, halts a little in 
rear of the line of the base files, and immediately dresses up by steps 
of two or three inches. 

143. To execute the alignment using the side step, the instructor 
establishes the base files a few paces from the rank, in line with it, 
and commands: 1. Right (or left) step, 2. Right (or left), 3. Dress, 
4. Fronv. 

At the command dress, the men execute the side step, close toward 
the base files and dress as already explained. 

144. When the squad dresses quickly and well, the guide alone 
moves to the point, or without leaving the rank, places his shoulders 
in the direction indicated by the instructor. 

145. In dressing, the first two or three files are accurately aligned 
as quickly as possible, in order to afford a base for the rest of the 
squad. This rule is general. 


MARCHINGS. 
To Mar-* in Line. 

146. The squad being correcily aligned, the instructor com- 
mands: 1. Forward, 2. Guide right (left or center), 3. Marcu. 

At the command march, the squad steps off smartly, the guide 
marching straight to the front. 

The instructor observes in marching in line: that the men pre- 
serve the interval toward the side of the guide; that they yield to 
pressure from that side and resist pressure from the opposite direc- 
tion; that they open out neither arm; that by slightly shortening 
or lengthening the step they gradually recover the alignment, and 
by slightly opening out or closing in, they gradually recover the 
interval, if lost; that while habitually keeping the head direct to 
the front, they may occasionally glance toward the side of the guide, 
to assure themselves of the alignment and interval, but that the head 
is turned as little as possible for this purpose. 

The instructor will impress upon the men that the alignment and 
interval can only be preserved by uniformity in the length and 
vadence of the step, and by keeping the shoulders square with the 
line of direction. 
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147. If the men lose step, the instructor commands: STEP; at 
this command, the men glance toward the side of the guide, retake 
the step, and cast their eyes to the front. 


To March Backward. 
148. Being at a halt, the instructor commands; 1. Backward, 2. 
Guide right, (or left), 3. Marcu. 


To March to the Rear. 


149. Being in march, the instructor commands: 1. To the 
rear, 2. Marcu, 3. Guide right (left or center). 

At the command march, given as the right foot strikes the ground, 
advance and plant the left foot; then turn on the balls of both feet, 
face to the right about and immediately step off with the left foot, 

If marching in double time, face to the right about by taking 
four short steps in place, keeping the cadence, and then step off with 
the left foot. 

To March by the Flank. 


150. Being in line at a halt, the instructor commands: 1. Right 
(or left), 2. Face, 3. Forward, 4. Marcu. 

If marching, the instructor commands: 1. By the right (or left) 
flank, 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, given as the right foot strikes the ground, 
advance and plant the left foot, then face to the right in marching 
and step off in the new direction with the right foot. 

In the march by the flank, the men cover as in file and keep 
closed to facing distance, that is, to such distance that in forming line 
there will be an interval of six inches between elbows. 

151. To halt the column of files, the instructor commands: 1. 
Squad, 2. Hatt; and, to face it to the front, 3. Left (or right), 4. 
Face. 

Marching in column of files, to march in line, the instructor 
commands: 1. By the right (or left) flank, 2. Marcu, 3. Guide 
(right, left or center). 


To Change Direction in Column of Files. 


152. Being in march, the instructor commands: 1. Column right 
(or left), or, 1. Column half right (or half left), 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, the leading man, shortening two or three 
steps, wheels to the right, or half right, over a quarter or an eighth 
circle whose radius is about eighteen inches; the other men follow 
the first and wheel on the same ground. 
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The Oblique March. 


153. Being in line at a halt, the instructor commands: 1. Right 
(or left) oblique, 2. Marcu. 

At’ the first command, the men half face to the right. 

At the command march, they step off in the oblique direction 
and preserve their relative positions by glancing along the left 
shoulders of the men toward the side to which they are obliquing, 
and by regulating their steps so as to keep their shoulders always 
parallel to, and in rear of those of the man next on that side, and 
make his head conceal the heads of the other men in the rank; the 
line of the rank remains parallel to its original position. 

The squad is halted by the commands: 1. Squad, 2. Hatr. 

At the command halt, the men halt, faced to the front. 

If marching, the men half face to the right in marching, and 
move off in the new direction at the command march. 

To resume the original direction, the instructor commands: 1. 
Forward, 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, the men half face to the left in march- 
ing and then move straight to the front. 

If marking time while obliquing, the oblique march is resumed 
by the commands: 1. Oblique, 2. Marcu. 

The short step will not be used in the oblique march. 

154. In the oblique march, the guide is always without indication 
on the side toward which the oblique is made. On resuming the direct 
march, the guide is without indication on the side it was previous to 
the oblique. If the oblique be executed from a halt, the guide is 
announced on taking the direct march in line. These rules are 
general. 

155. The column of files obliques by the same commands and 
means; the leading man being the guide. 


To March in Double Time. 
156. Being in line at a halt, the instructor commands: 1. For- 
ward, 2. Guide (right, left or centre), 3. Double time, 4. Marcu. 
To Pass from Quick Time to Double Time, and the Reverse. 


157. The instructor commands: 1. Double time, 2. Marcu. 

At the command march, given when the left foot strikes the 
ground, advance the right foot in quick time, and step off with the 
left foot in double time. 
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To resume the quick time, the instructor commands: 1. Quick 
time, 2. March. 

At the command march, given as either foot is coming to the 
ground, the squad takes the quick step. 


TURNING, 
‘To Turn and Halt. 

158. Marching in line, the instructor commands: 1. Squad right 
(or left), 2. Marcu, 3. Fronv. 

The first command is given when the squad is three paces from 
the turning point. 

At the command march, given the instant the squad is to turn, 
the man on the right halts and faces to the right; the other men 
half face to the right in marching, and without changing the length 
or cadence of the step, place themselves successively upon the align- 
ment established by the pivot man; all dress to the pivot without 
command. The last man having arrived on the new line, the in- 
structor verifies the alignment from the pivot flank and commands 


front. 
If at a halt, the movement is executed on the same principles; 


if at the order and the movement is executed in quick time, the 
pieces are raised slightly while in motion. 

Squad half right (or left) ts executed in the same manner, ex- 
cept that the pivot makes a half face to the right. 


To Turn and Advance. 

159. Marching in line the instructor commands: 1. Right (or 
left) turn, 2. Marcu. 

The first command is given when the squad is three paces from 
the turning point. 

At the command march, given the instant the squad is to turn, 
the man on the right marches by the right flank and moves forward 
in the new direction without changing the length or cadence of the 
step; the other men half face to the right in marching, and moving 
in double time by the shortest line, successively place themselves on 
the new line, when they resume the step and cadence of the pivot 


man, 
If marching in double time, the men must increase the gait in 


order to arrive on the line. 

If at a halt, the man on the right marches in the new direction 
at quick time unless the command double time be given. 

Right (or left) half turn is executed in the same manner, except 
that the pivot man makes a half face to the right. 
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MANUAL OF ARMS. 


160. The manual of arms is executed as explained in the Indi- 
vidual Instruction. 


THE FIRINGS. 


161. The commands for firing are the same whether the squad 
is standing, kneeling or lying down. The commands for kneeling 
or lying down, precede the commands for firing. 

If the cartridge box is worn, it is slipped to the hip after exe- 
cuting the preparatory command, and is opened if necessary; it is 
closed and replaced after executing cease firing. 


Volley Firing. 

162. The squad being in line fronting the object to be fired 
upon, pieces loaded, the instructor commands: 1. Fire by squad, 
2. At (such an object), 3. At (so many) yards, 4. Squad, 5. Reavy, 
6. Aim, 7. Fire, 8. Loap. 

The commands are given with sufficient intervals to allow them 
to be executed as already prescribed. The command fire is given 
when all the pieces appear to be steady. These rules are general. 

To fire another volley at the same objective, with the same line 
of sight, the instructor commands: 1. Squad, 2. Reavy, 3. Arm, 
4. Fire, 5. Loap. 

To fire another volley at the same objective, but with a new line 
of sight, the instructor commands: 1. At (so many) yards, 2. Squad, 
3. Reapy, 4. Arm, 5. Fire, 6. Loan. 

To fire another volley at a new objective and with a new line of 
sight, the instructor commands: 1. At (such an object), 2. At (so 
many) yards, 3. Squad, 4. Reapy, 5. Aim, 6. Fire, 7. Loan. 

163. The objective and range will be indicated in the prepara- 
tory commands for all kinds of fire, as illustrated in the examples 
just given. This rule is general. 

164. Ifthe objective is at more than a slight angle to the front 
of the squad, the instructor will change the direction of the squad 
so as to face it. This rule is general. 


To Cease Firing. 
165. The instructor commands: CEASE FIRIN@. 


At this command, the men stop firing, draw cartridge or eject 
the empty shell, lower the sight leaf and take the position of order 
arms, order kneeling, or the position lying down, as the case may be. 
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166. The command (or signal) cease firing is always used to stop 
the firing and is given at any time after the first preparatory com- 
mand for firing, whether the firing has actually been commenced 
or not. This rule is general. 

167. To stop the firing and cause the pieces to be loaded, the 
instructor commands: 1. Cease Firine, 2. Loan. 

The firing will stop and the load be executed as heretofore pre- 
scribed, such pieces as are already loaded, will be brought at once 
to the position of load. 

The effect of this command is to stop the firing yet leave the 
squad with loaded arms, prepared to fire again immediately, and is 
intended to be used to interrupt the firing for the purpose of steady- 
ing the men, or to change to another method of firing. The pieces 
may then be brought to the order, by command. 


To Fire at Will. 

168. The instructor commands: 1. Fire at will, 2. At (such an 
object), 3. At (so many) yards, 4. Squad, 5. Reapy, 6. Com- 
MENCE FIRING. 

At the sixth command, each man, independently of the others, 
takes careful aim at the object, fires, loads and continues the fire as 


rapidly as is consistent with taking careful aim at each shet. The 
men should be taught to load rapidly and to aim deliberately. 

At the command cease firing, each man will immediately stop 
firing and listen attentively for further commands. 


MANUAL OF THE PISTOL. 


169. When a lanyard is used, one end is attached to the butt of 
the pistol; the other end forms a sliding loop, which is passed over 
the head and drawn snug against the right armpit. The lanyard 
should then be of just such length that the arm can be extended 
without constraint. 

170. The pistol being in the holster, to raise pistol. The in- 
structor commands: 1. Raise, 2. PisTou. 

At the command raise, unbutton the holster flap with the right 
hand and grasp the stock, back of the hand to the body. | 

At the command pistol, draw the pistol from the holster, reverse 
it muzzle up, the hand holding the stock with the thumb and last 
three fingers; the back of forefinger pressed against the inside of 
the front of the guard; guard to the front; barrel nearly vertical; the 
hand as high as the neck and six inches to the right and front of 
the right shoulder. This is the position of raise pistol. 
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When dismounted, carry the right foot about twenty inches to 
the right and place the left hand in the position of the bridle hand. 

171. Being mounted and at the position raise pistol, 1. Lower, 
2. PIsToL. ; 

At the command pistol, lower the pistol without changing the 
grasp, and rest the hand and pistol on the right thigh, back of the 
hand up, the muzzle about one inch in front of the right knee. 

When dismounted, lower the pistol without changing the grasp 
of the hand and rest the wrist against the right hip, back of the 
hand to the right; the barrel inclined to the front and downward 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

172. Being at raise or lower pistol: 1. Return, 2. Pistou. 

At the command prsto/, insert the pistol in the holster, back of 
the hand to the body, button the flap and drop the hand by the side. 

If dismounted, bring the right foot by the side of the left and 
drop the left hand by the side. 

173. Being at raise or lower pistol: 1. Prepare to load, 2. Loan. 

At the second command, place the pistol at the cylinder in the 
left hand, the barrel inclined to left front and downward at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, half cock the pistol and open the gate 
with the right thumb; if necessary, eject the empty shells, working 


the ejecting rod with the forefinger of the left hand and turning the 
cylinder with the left thumb, the right hand holding the stock ; take 
a cartridge from the box or belt, insert it in the chamber, press it 
home with the right thumb, close the gate with the right forefinger, 


lower the hammer and raise pistol. 

174. Being at raise or lower pistol: 1. Ready, 2. To the front 
(or Right oblique, ete.,) or 2. At (such an object). 

At the command ready, place the right thumb on the hammer ; 
at the second command direct the eyes to the front, or toward the 
object indicated. 

FIRE. 

175. Thrust and point the pistol to the front, or toward the ob- 
jective, arm about three-fourths extended, at the same time cocking 
the pistol; fire without pause or any effort to align the sight upon 
the objective; after firing pause an instant and resume the raise or 
lower pistol according to the position before firing. 

When mounted, lean slightly forward bearing on the stirrups; in 
firing to the front, lean well to the right and slightly forward to 
avoid burning or frightening the horse. 

To continue the firing in the same direction or at the same ob- 
jective, the instructor commands: 1. Ready, 2. Fire. 
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176. Inasimilar manner the men will be instructed to fire to the 
left, right, right oblique, left oblique, right rear, left rear and rear. 
When firing to the left, the pistol hand will be about opposite the left 
shoulder; when firing to the rear or right rear the shoulders will be 
turned about forty-five degrees to the right; when firing to the left; 
the shoulders will be turned about forty-five degrees to the left. 

177. The recruits are first taught to load and fire without using 
cartridges. Pointing practice will habitually be given mounted. 

178. When cartridges of any kind are to be used, the instructor 
commands: 1. With (so many) dummy (ball or blank) cartridges, 
2. Prepare to load, 3. Loan. 


To Fire at Will. 


179. 1. Zo the Jront, etc., or 1. At (such an object), 2. Fire at 
will, 3. Ready, 4. Commence Firina, 5. Cease Firina. 

The trooper tires as rapidly as is consistent with careful pointing 
at-each shot. The raise or lower pistol is resumed after each shot. 

180. Habitually the pistol will be loaded with only five ball cart- 
ridges and the hammer lowered on the empty chamber. 

181. The practice firing will be conducted on the principles ex- 
plained in the Firing Regulations for Small Arms. 

182. 1. Inspection, 2. Pisrou. 

At the command pistol, execute as in raise pistol, except that the 
pistol is held about six inches in front of the center of the body, 
barrel pointing to the left front and upward at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, wrist straight and as high as the breast. 

The instructor passes along the rank and examines the pistols. 
To inspect the pistol minutely, he takes it in his hands, and then re- 
turns it to the trooper who grasps it at the stock and resumes in- 


spection pistol; each trooper returns pistol as the inspector passes to 
the next. If the pistols are not inspected they are returned by the 
commands: 1. Return, 2. Piston. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTES. 


BUFORD’S LINE AT GETTYSBURG. 


In the November number of the JourNAL it is stated that there 
is nothing to mark Burorp’s line at Gettysburg, where he so gal- 
lantly held the position on the first day until the First Corps came 
up. 
At the present time the Ninth New York and the Third Iowa 
have monuments there; the Seventeenth Pennsylvania has one un- 
der way, and on the Ist of July, my old regiment, the Sixth New 
York, will erect another. Our monument will cost nine thousand 
dollars and will be a very handsome memorial. 

W. L. HEERMANCE, 
Formerly Colonel Sixth New York Cavalry. 


REVOLVERS AND THEIR CALIBER. 


In discussion of the various points concerning revolvers and the 
proper caliber for that arm, the following brief notes are submitted : 

In 1882, I saw a Coxt’s revolver, caliber 45, emptied into the 
back and legs of a buck Indian, and he did not stop running; he 
limped somewhat, it is true, but was not “shocked” severely. The 
revolver was fired at no greater distance than five yards and once 
or twice closer. 

Being somewhat surprised by this circumstance, I experimented 
ona young wild animal, riding alongside of it for the purpose. My 
fifth shot dropped it, I holding the muzzle of the Coit within a few 
inches of the animal’s head. Upon skinning the animal it was found 
that four of the five shots had just penetrated the hide. 

By inquiry it was ascertained that the powder used in that lot 
of cartridges was some that had been obtained from the old paper 
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vartridges remaining on hand after the war, 1861-65. For some 
years after that I purchased my revolver ammunition, or until the 
old stock was exhausted. 

Later I have experimented with similar results with carbine 
ammunition manufactured in 70. In ’83 it was worthless. Am- 
munition of the year 1876 was practically worthless in 1884. Per- 
haps a majority of the shots would be carried well up, but enough 
of them would drop, and drop badly, half way at 200 yards, so as to 
thoroughly discourage average marksmen. 

I think the result of the next war might be reasonably assured 
provided we might furnish our opponents with seven year old am- 
munition while using fresh powder ourselvés. 

The improved revolver recommended by Captain Hatt, or per- 
haps an improvement upon that, brought out by our practical work, 
from which we hope so much, we must have for the mechanical ne- 
cessities of firing from the horse in motion. 

It is my opinion that if fresh and good powder is behind the ball, 
a well-placed shot from a 38, or even 36 caliber revolver can stop an 
antelope. 


GEORGE H. MORGAN, 
First Lieutenant Third Cavalry. 


THE GERMAN CAVALRY AT THE IMPERIAL MANEUVERS. 

{ From “ The German Imperial Maneuvers,” by Captain J. F. MANIFOLD, R. A., in the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution, March, 1889.] 

Saturday was almost entirely given up to the cavalry; twelve 
regiments taken from both corps represented the cavalry of an 
army advancing from Frankfort on the Oder Against a skeleton 
enemy retreating on Berlin through Miincheberg. The former force 
was commanded by the Emperor; the regiments were in great 
strength, as the fifth squadron, which, in actual war time would be 
left as a depot, was—during the maneuvers—with the service 
squadrons, so that the Emperor had sixty squadrons under his com- 
mand. The strength of each squadron seemed to average about 
one hundred and twenty-five sabers. Owing to the cloud of dust it was 
extremely difficult to follow the movements, and if this was difficult 
for a spectator much more so it must have been for those who were 
incommand. Directly regiments and squadrons broke into a trot 
they were at once lost to view, clouds of dust alone showing their 
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position. At the conclusion all twelve regiments formed in column 
of squadrons, in two lines, with three horse artillery batteries on the 
right flank, and an advance was made alternately at a trot and -gal- 
lop for three miles. The artillery then took ground to the right and 
having, by so doing, gained the summit of some rising ground, they 
came into action and supported by their fire the cavalry, who at the 
same time executed a charge in full force on the flank of what was 
supposed to be a wavering enemy. The day ended early, but the 
work done by the horses had been too rapid to last long. The na- 
ture of the ground to the south of Miincheberg, between the villages 
of Eggersdorf, Templeberg, and Buckholz, is at this season a large 
plain cleared of the standing corn, not a ditch or a fence to be seen 
anywhere, so that cavalry and artillery could move at any pace and 
in any direction, and let a horse gallop as he might he could never 
injure his legs. The dust was extremely bad, and, owing to it, a 
few accidents occurred, two regiments coming into collision; such 
an accident is very rare with German cavalry. The great point 
which strikes one at once is the perfect control which every trooper 
has over his horse, men are not seen fighting with their horses to 
keep them back, and a regiment will pull up within twenty paces of 
the opposing force. I heard an English officer somewhat shrewdly 
remark that this might in actual warfare prove detrimental to the 
dash and spirit of the horses, but that I would doubt, and certainly 
the gain of having horses under such thorough control would com- 
pensate for a great deal. Individually, the German cavalry soldier 
is an inferior horseman to an English trooper; men when on de- 
tached work, such as orderly duty, do not strike one as being good 
riders, but it is collectively that they shine; no matter what the 
pace, the ranks are well kept, one horse does not move faster than 
another, and the men are always knee to knee. The heavy regi- 
ments, the Cuirassiers and Uhlans, are composed of big men with bone 
and sinews; they are well mounted, and, to my mind, are the best 
drilled arm of the service. The French may have made great im- 
provements in their cavalry, but if they again meet men of this 
weight and build, and well-mounted, they will find that the extra 
size and weight of the troopers which oppose them will be difficult 
to counter-balance, even if they equal them in drill and discipline. 
After this last charge the officers were called to the front, and after 
the usual criticism the Emperor and his staff took up their position 
on some rising ground, and the cavalry and horse artillery went 
past at a gallop. Owing to the dust the squadron interval was 
doubled so that a very fair view was obtained, where otherwise 
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there would have been clouds of dust. In Germany each regiment 
is played past by its own band, and the general effect is much in- 
creased by the manner in which the band gallops ahead of the regi- 
ment, till it arrives a little short of the saluting point, when it in- 
clines to the left and is in position opposite the saluting point in 
time to play for the leading squadron. On this occasion the Empe- 
ror rode past in front of the horse artillery, and the Grand Duke 
NicHoLas with the regiment of Cuirassiers, which he commands. It 
will be extremely difficult to make any distinction between the 
steadiness of any of the regiments of either corps; to my mind the 
most effective was the Zeith Hussars. This was the favorite regi- 
ment of the late Prince FREDERICK CHARLEs, and H.R. H. The DuKE 
of ConNAUGHT is now its honorary colonel. It took a leading part 
at Mars-la-Tour, where, an officer formerly of the regiment told me, 
that the loss was 170 men and 200 horses; the uniform, red and 
silver, looked very handsome. 

* * * * * x * 2x 

The most striking feature of these maneuvers has been the lead- 
ing part played by the cavalry; every day it was arranged that by 
borrowing and interchanging there should be eight cavalry regiments 
with each army corps, and their work was not confined to scouting 
and covering the advance of the army, but the greatest importance 
was given to the working of them in large masses. Since the days 
when battles were fought out by cavalry, under such leaders as 
Srypbwitz, larger forces of cavalry than those which were brought 
together on the day of the cavalry maneuvers have seldom, if ever, 
been assembled and handled as they would be on the actual field of 
battle. The ease with which this large force of sixty squadrons was 
maneuvered, and the precision with which its component parts moved, 
reflected the greatest skill on the part of the leaders and accuracy of 
drill and discipline on the part of the men. Judging by the masses 
in which the cavalry moved, and the effect sought for from their 
charges, much more is expected to be done by “shock” than is sup- 
posed. The front of armies will now be completely covered by 
cavalry, and their great role will be to prevent the enemy discover- 
ing the movements of the main bodies in rear, while they thrust 
themselves through a similar veil of cavalry which covers the 
enemy, so that the first phase of a campaign will most probably see 
a great cavalry engagement.} The French are now doing all they 
can to bring their cavalry to a high state of efficiency, but they are 
still a long way behind the Germans, The latter are much finer 
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men, and have better horses; to us the horses may appear light and 
wanting in bone, but they show a good deal of breeding, and their 
endurance is beyond question. 

Most of the horses for artillery and cavalry purposes are bred 
in the great government studs in East Persia, in some of which 
there are as many as 1,500 brood mares, and the result of the intro- 
duction of English sires and the purchase of brood mares in our 
Trish fairs is being clearly shown in the class of remounts now pro- 


duced. 
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Les Iles Samoa, ou des Navigateurs. Le conflit entre les Etats- 
Unis et Allemagne ct la nouvelle Conférence de Berlin, par ARTHUR 
DE GANNIERS. Paris, CHARLES BAyLe, 16 Rue de l’Abbaye. 

This pamphlet of forty pages gives a summary of German ideas 
on colonial expansion, « full description of the Samoan Islands, a 
history of the questions that have led up to the Berlin conference 
and finally a statement of the naval forces of the powers interested. 
The book is evidently written with a full knowledge of the subject, 
as shown by ample reference to.the documents consulted. There is 
throughout an evident sympathy in favor of ourselves, and a desire 
to prepare the mind for a war with Germany. 


La Geographie. Mai, 1889. Paris, CuarLes Baye, 16 Rue de 
l’ Abbaye. 


On Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting, and the Prevention and 
Cure of Restiveness in Horses, by Francis Dwyer, Major of Hussars 
in the Imperial Austrian Service. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincorr 
COMPANY. 

After having been out of print for many years this book has been 
reprinted by an American firm. To be republished after more than 
twenty years, without revision, with the views and doctrines of the 
author still accepted, is a fate that few modern books can attain. 
But Dwykr’s “ Horse Book” well stands the test. Nothing has ap- 
peared to supercede it as a cavalry classic. It will amply repay 
every horseman for his careful study. 


Manual of Strategy, with Maps and Plans by Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. G. Frx, Translated from the French by Henry Rowan LEMLy, 
U.S. Army. Wasunineton, JAMEs J, CHAPMAN, 1889. } 
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Regulations for the Uniform of the Army of the United States, 
with Illustrations. Published by the Quartermaster General at the 
Philadelphia Depot of the Quartermaster’s Department. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 


Volume X VI._— Night Operations.— Page 625. Percussion Fuze. 
—Page 639. Outline of an Instrument for Measuring Deflective 
Corrections, firing at moving objects.—-Page 641. Suggestions for 
Instruction in Laying Field Artillery—Page 645. Outposts.— 
Page 649. Mountain Artillery, (Cairet system. 1887). Letters on 
Infantry.— February, 1889. 

Volume XVII—High Velocity in Field Guns.—Page 1. The 
German Imperial Maneuvers.— Page 13. Some Thoughts on Shrap- 
nel Fire with the 12-pr. B. L. Gun.— Page 25. Small Arms vs. Ma- 
chine Guns._-Page 31. Mountain Artillery. Horse Artillery. 
Batteries of Cavalry Divisions in the Russian Army. Letters on 
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jectiles— Page 33. Signalling as Applied to Fired Artillery —Page 
39. Military Ballooning— Page 41. Quadrant Elevation for Naval 
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BELEW, extracted from his Daily Order Book.— April, 1889. 





ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 

Volume XXX, 1889.—The Morier Correspondence.— Page 1. 
Mounted Infantry.— Page 24. Mounted Infantry.— Page 41. The 
Future of Retired Officers— Page 61. The Shooting of the Army. 
—Page 86. Army Remounts.—Page 86. Mounted Infantry.— 
Page 81. Mounted Infantry.—Page 106. Army Horses.— Page 
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Infantry.— Page 241. The Delhi Cavalry Camp.— Page 257. The 
Manufacture of Swords.—Page 265. The Progress of Artillery in 
1888-89.—Page 281. The Battles of the Future—Page 301. 
Mounted Infantry.— Page 318. Horse Artillery — Page 347. Isa 
Soldier’s Life worth Living?— Page 370, Conscription.— Page 381. 
Mounted Infantry.—Page 407. 
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REVUE DE CAVALERIE. 


Volume VIIT, October, 1888, March, 1889.—The Cavalry in the 
Maneuvers of the Third Corps, with a map. Studies in Cavalry. 
Field Duty, by General Verpy pu VERNoIs, with sketches. Murat, 
by General Tuoumas. The Twenty-first Chasseurs at Jena. The 
Cavalry School of Pigneral. The Reconnoissance of MARQUERITTE’S 
Brigade at Pont-a-Mousson, 12th August, 1870. Composition of the 
New Cavalry Regiments. Patrols. The Three Years’ Service of 
Cavalry. Cavalry Bridges, with illustrations. Schools and Masters 
of French Equitation from the Middle of the Fifteenth Century to 
our own Times. General BruyzrE. Campaign Duty. Divisional 
Cavalry. The Maneuvers of the Sixteenth Corps in 1888. Histor- 
ical and Tactical study of the German Cavalry in the War 1870- 
1871. Reconnoissances in 1806, with a sketch. The Lance. Tacti- 
cal.Question proposed at the Last Examination for Admission to the 
War College, with a map. The Marches of the German Armies from 
July 31 to September 1, 1870, by General Fay, with a map. 

April, 1889.—Milhaud, by General:THoumas. The Fifth Squad- 
ron. Tactical Question (second solution). Cavalry Questions from 
the German. Historical and Tactical Study of the German Cavalry 
During the war of 1870-71. 


JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION. 


May, 1889.—A Mission for the Infantry Service. A Few Words 
on Horse Shoeing. The Practical Training of Field Batteries. 
Comparative Tables of the Relative Values of Field Artillery Guns. 
A British Tribute to Wasnineton. Fortress Defence. Letters on 
Infantry. Letters on Artillery. Cavalry. A Review. Giants in 
Spiked Helmets, Tactical Gaits for Cavalry. A National Reserve. 
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Page 200. German Cavalry from a Russian Point of View.— Page 
209. The Turkish Army in 1889.—Page 210. The Horse in France 
and his Improvement.— Page 260. Night Maneuvers before Kertch. 
Page 310. The Armies of Europe.— Page 387. The Moral Educa- 
tion of the Russian Soldier—Page 402. The Samoan Islands and 
the German-American Dispute, with a map—Page 433. Letter 
from the United States.— Page 439. Field Fortification. — Page 449. 
Drill Regulations of the German Field Artillery, March 25, 1889.— 
Page 473. Buffalo Bill in France.—Page 489. The New Drill 
Regulations for Infantry. The School of the Battalion — Page 499. 
Cavalry Armament, by an Officer of the Army of Egypt.— Page 508. 
Count MotrKeE, his Life and his Times, by HERMAN Mé.uer—Bouy. 
— Page 516. The Horse of Algiers.--- Page 516. 
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Number 1, 1889. The Fire of Rifled Cannon. Description, 
Theory and Use of the Hannot Tochéometer. Description of the 
Military Hospital at Brussels. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
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Volume XV, No. 1, 1889. Naval Reserves and the Recruiting 
and Training of Men. Sheathed or Unsheathed Ships. Letter of 
Captain MAHAN. Naval Coast Signals. Notes on the Literature of 
Explosives. Progressive Naval Seamanship, 
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THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

June, 1889.—Tropical Cyclones. The Irish Brigade. The Cor- 
tinas War. The Arming of Field Artillery. A Little Speck of 
War. Operations Against Hostile Indians with General GEORGE 
Crook, 1867-1868. Our National Coat of Arms and Probable 
Origin of the Star Spangled Banner. The trials of Staff Officers. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 

April, 1889.—Address to the Allegheny County Bar Association. 
Narrative of Joun Connetty, Loyalist. Bethlehem During the 
Revolution. Wreck of the Ship “John” in Delaware Bay, 1732. 
Account of a Naval Engagement in 1778. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Officers interested in the Cavalry Association should note the 


patrons of the JourNAL in its advertising columns. Advertisements 
are taken to aid in meeting the expenses of publication, and only 
such as are accepted by the Publication Committee. The member- 
ship of the Association and the circulation of the JouRNAL has been 
increasing steadily in the army, among ex-ofticers of both sides in 
the late war, and the militia. The JouRNAL is now a valuable me- 
dium by which business houses can be brought to their notice. 
Terms are given upon application. A liberal discount will be made 


for advertisements contracted for a year. 





